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emerging markets shop online, businesses like Paul's 
are set to keep on growing. 


But he can't meet this demand without direct routes 
from Britain to millions of these potential new 
addresses. 


For which he wants an expanded Heathrow. As do 
businesses like his the length and breadth of Britain. 
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from Kent to Inverness. 


Creating up to 180,000 new jobs nationwide, and up 
to £211 billion for the entire UK economy: Paul knows 
all the big facts and figures. 
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The SNP at Westminster 


espite losing the independence referendum just 

six months ago, the Scottish National Party has 

the swagger of a winner. Since September, sup- 

port for the Labour Party has collapsed, although 

it won 41 of the 59 Westminster seats in Scot- 

land in 2010. The most recent polls of Scottish 
constituencies suggest that the SNP (which has only six MPs) 
will win by a landslide in May and could hold the balance of 
power in a hung parliament. 

The Tories have been using this fact to run an aggressive and 
cynical campaign against Labour, warning that Ed Miliband 
could end up being a puppet of Alex Salmond and the SNP. 
The former first minister is poised to return to Westminster 
as the MP for Gordon in Aberdeenshire, the long-time seat 
of the Liberal Democrat veteran Malcolm Bruce, and says he 
will not be there merely “to make up the numbers”. 

Under pressure from the Tories and some of his own MPs, 
Mr Miliband has been forced to say that he would not enter 
into coalition with the SNP. In their desperation to traduce 
Mr Salmond and the Nationalists, the Tories have put short- 
term partisan interests before the long-term interests of the 
Union: it is the SNP that gains most from being presented as 
the power brokers in a hung parliament. 

There had even been speculation among Conservatives to 
the effect that Mr Cameron would seek to strike a deal with 
the SNP. Yet in the former first minister’s widely reported 
interview with Jason Cowley, which was published on our 
website on 24 March and is republished on page 24, Mr Sal- 
mond said that he would not negotiate with the Tories. More 
than this, he would seek to bring down a minority Cameron 
government by voting against a Queen's Speech, opening the 
way for some kind of pact with Labour. 

It is our view that Labour must be prepared to work in good 
faith with the SNP. To do otherwise would be an act of disre- 
spect to the Scottish people (who have long had right-wing 
Conservative administrations imposed on them) and a polit- 
icalerror that could deny it the chance to form a government. 

Further devolution for Scotland is inevitable and must be 
accompanied by broader constitutional change, including the 


abolition of the House of Lords, which should be replaced by 
an elected second chamber, perhaps of the nations and the 
regions. Having previously described the September refer- 
endum as a "once-in-a-generation" event, Mr Salmond now 
says that a second vote is a matter of "if, not when”. The best 
hope of securing the future ofa reconfigured federal - or neo- 
federal — union is a centre-left government that carries out 
far-reaching economic, social and constitutional reform. 

Should the Tories retain power, perhaps in coalition with 
the Liberal Democrats and the Democratic Unionist Party, 
there would follow a period of great turbulence, with even 
greater spending cuts and the UK potentially voting to leave 
the EU in 2017. But the SNP's stance makes it much less likely 
that they will. & 


The toll of benefits sanctions 


hen David Clapson's body was found by his sis- 

ter Gill in July 2013, his fridge was almost bare — 

and because his electricity had been cut off it was 

useless for storing the insulin that he needed. He 
had just £3.44 in the bank and sp credit on his phone. 

The 59-year-old had died of diabetic ketoacidosis just two 
weeks after jobcentre staff stopped his benefits, saying that 
he was not taking his search for work seriously enough. Yet 
close to his body his sister found a pile of printed CVs. 

Campaigners have pointed to Mr Clapson's death as a sign 
of what can happen when the benefits regime is unduly pu- 
nitive and capricious, and on 24 March the Commons work 
and pensions select committee reiterated its call for an inde- 
pendent inquiry into benefits sanctions. The MPs involved 
noted that "sanctions are controversial, because they with- 
hold subsistence-level benefit payments from people who 
may have little or no other income". They also recommend- 
ed that jobcentre staff receive training to identify vulnerable 
claimants, such as those with mental health problems or 
learning disabilities, and to make sure single parents are not 
penalised by the system. These actions are long overdue. © 
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Peter Wilby First Thoughts 
Labour in a trap, Cameron's 
decade debacle, democracy at the 
Guardian and Leicester's losers 


js 








Mynightmare ofa decisive Tory election vic- 
tory refuses to go away. George Osborne's 
Budget may have disappointed Tories who 
hoped for a cut in headline tax rates, and 
encouraged Labour supporters who think 
heblunderedby failingto mention the NHS. 
Yet YouGov's post-Budget polls show his 
personal ratings rising. Asked who would 
make the better chancellor, twice as many 
choose Osborne as choose Ed Balls. 

True, the Tories' poll position hasn't im- 
proved so far, and chancellors' ratings usu- 
ally rise immediately after a Budget. But, I 
fear, the Tories will do themselves no harm 
whatever by promising more austerity until 
2019. Labour's "responsibility" for the fi- 
nancial crisis and subsequent recession has 
been firmly (and falsely) implanted in vot- 
ers' minds. So has the equally false allega- 
tion that Labour's spending brought Britain 
close to Greece-style ruin. The more the 
Tories talk about austerity, therefore, the 
more voters are reminded of Labour's sup- 
posed recklessness and incompetence. And 
the longer austerity goes on — oris said to be 
going on, given that, in fact, Osborne large- 
ly abandoned it in 2012 – the worse Labour's 
legacy looks. "They left such a mess that it's 
taking us nearly ten years to clear it up," the 
Tories will say. Eds Miliband and Balls are 
caught in a trap that will be hard to escape. 


End-of-term feeling 

No prime minister since Lord Liverpool has 
served three full terms of office consecu- 
tively. The fates of Margaret Thatcher and 
Tony Blair tell us that, after a decade, every- 
one becomes sick of the sight of whoever's 
in Downing Street, and the PMs themselves 
go at least slightly mad. Because the law 
says a term now has to be five years rather 
than the more usual four, it was a statement 
of the obvious for David Cameron to say 
he wouldn't serve a third term. But it was 
still a foolish error — we haven't given you 
а second term yet, sunshine, and didn't re- 
ally intend you to havea first - which shows 
again that Cameron rarely thinks through 
the consequences of what he says and does. 


Neville Chamberlain was once described as 
a good lord mayor of Birmingham in a bad 
year. It may be said of Cameron that he was 
a good PR of Carlton TV in a bad year. 


The infantry has spoken 
Newspapers' internal affairs, someone once 
said to me, are more political than politics 
(she worked for David Owen when he and 
David Steel led the SDP-Liberal Alliance, 
and so she spoke with authority). Several 
commentators saw lots of politics in Kath- 
arine Viner's success in the staff ballot for 
the next Guardian editorand her subsequent 
appointment. The result, they suggested, 
represented a rejection of the legacy of Alan 
Rusbridger, the outgoing editor, and particu- 
larly of his single-minded focus on Edward 
Snowden's revelations about the intelli- 
gence agencies. But without denying that 
such considerations had some influence, I 
prefer a simpler explanation: Vinerisa more 
charming, more inclusive and less threaten- 
ing figure than Janine Gibson, who started 
as the bookies' and Rusbridger's favourite. 
Viner, a former editor of the Saturday pa- 
per and latterly head of the Guardian's US 
operation, campaigned vigorously, button- 
holing staff in corridors and telling them to 
vote from the heart. She said staff should get 
more feedback and career development, and 
the Guardian should have more “warmth 
and fun”. She thus won over the poor bloody 
infantry — reporters, specialist correspond- 
ents, sub-editors, all of whom feel desper- 
ately insecure and somewhat marginalised 
as the Guardian transforms itself into an in- 
ternational digital brand — and took the bal- 
lot by a thumping margin, with the slightly 
scary Gibson, boss of the company's digital 
journalism, languishing in third place. 


Insider dealings 

The result wasn't binding on the Scott 
Trust, which appoints the editor; had Viner 
won narrowly, it might have gone ahead 
with its plan to give the job to Gibson. 
But the rulers of a newspaper that shouts 
its commitments to democracy and equal 


opportunities could hardly ignore such a 
decisive result. Nor, with three plausible 
female candidates, could it do more than 
pay lan Katz, a former deputy editor who 
moved to edit BBC2's Newsnight, the com- 
pliment of making him runner-up. As for 
the various Americans it encouraged to ap- 
ply - they included a former editor of the 
International Herald Tribune — they all dis- 
appeared without trace. 

That is the trouble with allowing staff a 
significant voice. They will always favouran 
inside candidate better the devil you know, 
etc — and outsiders usually want to keep 
their interest confidential lest they upset 
their current employers. (Katz, though his 
application was an open secret, was not on 
the journalists’ ballot paper.) Proprietors 
frequently appoint insiders anyway but 
sometimes newspapers need an editor from 
outside their culture. Would anybody have 
voted for Andrew Neil, an obscure Econo- 
mist hack when Rupert Murdoch made him 
Sunday Times editor? Or for Max Hastings, 
best known as a rather self-aggrandising 
foreign correspondent when Conrad Black 
installed him at the Telegraph? 


Pride of Leicester 

The English are so stubbornly royalist that 
they will scatter roses, line the streets and 
wait hours to file past a coffin for a king 
who's been dead more than 500 years. It 
seems appropriate that Leicester, poised to 
record the rare double of its football team 
coming bottom of the Premier League 
and its cricket team bottom of the County 
Championship, now turns out to celebrate 
Richard III, whose life ended in defeat not 
only for him but for the entire Plantagenet 
dynasty. Still, my birthplace always makes 
the best of what J B Priestley, in his cur- 
mudgeonly way, called “а very rum mixed 
list of historical associations". As readers 
and viewers of Wolf Hall will know, Cardi- 
nal Wolsey died there — another loser, come 
to think of it - and he was commemorated 
by a local manufacturer stamping his name 
on men's socks and underpants. © 
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George Eaton The Politics Column 
An ultra-hung parliament seems 
most likely — and it is Labour 
that has the upper hand 





ней 





he British electorate has resolved 

to be irresolute. It displayed no 

desire to grant either Labour or 

the Conservatives a parliamentary 

majority during the "long cam- 
paign" of December to March. There is little 
evidence that it will amend this stance dur- 
ing the season's "short" counterpart. The 
only force that seems destined to triumph 
is the "Hung Parliament Party”, the mythi- 
cal outfit imagined by a 2010 Conservative 
election broadcast. 

Compared to the confusion and machi- 
nations that could follow an indecisive re- 
sult on 7 May, that contest now resembles 
a model of stability. Parliament was hung 
for the first time since February 1974 but a 
new government with a comfortable major- 
ity (78 seats) was formed within five days of 
the result. It agreed a comprehensive policy 
programme and, contrary to the predictions 
of most, endured for a full term. The coali- 
tion's greatest legacy is the fact of its surviv- 
al. No party can now argue that a hung par- 
liament is an intrinsic obstacle to stability. 

But a parliament as divided as the one 
likely to be returned on 7 May could well be. 
For the Tories and Labour, the nightmare 
scenario of being unable to assemble a ma- 
jority with Liberal Democrat support alone 
remains. Asa result of the SNP's continuing 
surge — the most remarkable swing of the 
post-1945 era — itis possible and even prob- 
able that it will hold the balance of power 
after the election. A party that now has just 
six MPs could soon have as many as 50. 

It is this psephological phenomenon that 
underpins the Tories’ bare-knuckle assault 
on Ed Miliband for refusing to rule outa deal 
with theSNP (ifnota full coalition). Theiro- 
ny is that, amid David Cameron's indigna- 
tion, some in his own party have been con- 
sidering how he and the Nationalists could 
work together. One Conservative MP re- 
cently suggested to me that the Tories could 
offer Scotland full fiscal autonomy in return 
for support or abstention in confidence- 
nd-supply votes. Yet Alex Salmond's 
2 vow to bring down any Conservative-led 






government at the first opportunity (made 
in his interview with the New Statesman on 
page 24) has closed off this option just as it 
was beginning to gain traction. Cameron, 
in a surreal moment of indiscipline, ruled 
outservinga third term; Salmond may now 
have ruled out a second. If Labour and the 
SNP hold at least 323 seats between them 
(the number required for a majority exclud- 
ing the abstentionist Sinn Fein), the Prime 
Minister will have no means of survival. 
Even if the two parties fall short of this to- 
tal, Cameron could still be forced to depart if 
they outnumber the votes he can amass. It is 
this that creates the possibility that, for the 
first time since 1924 (when Ramsay Mac- 
Donald became the inaugural Labour prime 
minister), the second-largest party could 
form the government. The Lib Dems, how- 
ever, privately insist that they would not 
support Labour if it lacked the legitimacy of 





The fear is that Britain 
faces a Continental- 
style stalemate 





finishing first on either votes or seats. “We 
won't accept a coalition of the defeated,” 
one MP told me, noting the likelihood that 
the Lib Dems will finish fourth on votes to 
Ukip. The resultant fear at Westminster is 
that Britain could face a Continental-style 
stalemate, with neither Labour nor the To- 
ties able to command the support neces- 
sary to pass a Queen’s Speech. It is this that 
explains the attraction to some, as absurd as 
it may seem, of a grand coalition between 
the two main parties. 

There is a logic, then, to the Conserva- 
tives’ favoured dichotomy of “competence 
v chaos”. The problem is how much the 
messengers have done to undermine the 
message. It is hard to run a campaign based. 
on economic security and stability when 
the Office for Budget Responsibility, the in- 
dependent watchdog established by George 
Osborne, has warned of a public spending 


"roller coaster” under a future Conserva- 
tive government, with even deeper cuts 
followed by a distant splurge. It is hard to 
pose as the party of business while rais- 
ing the possibility of Britain’s withdrawal 
from the EU, the UK’s largest trading part- 
ner. And it is hard to be the party of strong 
leadership when the Prime Minister has 
unilaterally imposed a sell-by date on his 
premiership, an invitation to his regicidal 
backbenchers to devour him even earlier 
than planned. As Cameron stumbles, there 
is hope among Labour strategists that Mili- 
band will win belated admiration for his 
resilience after having “the kitchen sink, the 
washing machine and any spare cutlery” 
thrown at him. 

Whichever man enters Downing Street 
and by whatever means, the election in- 
creasingly resembles a staging post rather 
than a destination. Unlike the great, clarify- 
ing contests of 1945, 1979 and 1997, it will 
offer little guidance to the country's future 
direction. Even if they were gifted majori- 
ties, neither Cameron nor Miliband would 
effect the fundamental change that some in 
their parties crave. The latter's programme 
has proved to be more incrementalist and 
modest than his left-wing supporters had 
hoped. "If you rescue the NHS and you raise 
people's wages and you deal with zero- 
hours contracts, if you build 200,000 
homes a year, if you put tuition fees down 
to £6,000 a year, if you put young, unem- 
ployed people back to work — if you do all 
those things, you're in business," he said 
recently, speakingas a moderate social dem- 
ocrat. And after Cameron relinquished his 
"big society" vision in favour of Crosbyite 
minimalism, it is less clear than ever what 
he would do with the final term he seeks. 
The most momentous decisions facing 
Britain are external to the election. In 2017, 
the UK could vote on whether to end its 
44-year-long membership of the EU. At 
some pointin the next decade, Scotland will 
almost certainly again be invited to secede. 
Ratherthan resolving these existential ques- 
tions, the election will sharpen them. & 
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Central concerns 


Two factors have to be added 
to Andrew Marr's perceptive 
cover story (“The centre 
cannot hold”, 20 March): the 
predominantly right-wing 
media, whose proprietors 
have no interest in the 
country, and pay as little tax 
as possible; and the flagrantly 
broken promises — of the 
Conservatives over NHS 
reorganisation and the Liberal 
Democrats over student fees. 
Neville W Goodman 

Bristol 


Does Andrew Marr's lack ofa 
clear solution suggest that there 
isn't one within the existing 
framework? Maybe the time 
has come to change the rules: 
give elected representatives 
(via PR) responsibility for 
selecting the government of 
the day and making policy 
decisions unshackled by party 
whips; and enable everybody 
to engage more directly in the 
political process, say, by means 
of an online forum to replace 
the House of Lords. 

Trevor Cherrett 

Bratton, Wiltshire 


Seven weeks to election day, 
and the New Statesman has 
thrown its weight against the 
"none of the above" electorate 
(Helen Lewis's Out of the 
Ordinary and Andrew Marr, 

20 March). The market has 
created capricious "customers", 
empowered to pick what 

they want with the narrowest 
of specifications. And yet, 
when it comes to politics, 

we are invited to embrace 
compromise. Would you do 
that for choices (once every five 
years!) that really matter? 
Giovanni Vitulli 

Welwyn Garden City, 
Hertfordshire 


Blair's money 


The reason why certain Labour 
MPs feel uncomfortable 








LETTER OF THE WEEK 


Triumph of the market 


Andrew Marr (“The centre 
cannot hold”, 20 March) is 
unnecessarily fearful of losing 
the non-existent "centre" of 
politics. What he is in fact 
scared of is that the pro-City 
and pro-market Thatcherite 
economic consensus, which 
now dominates all three 
ofthe main parties, can no 
longer hold. 

The Scottish referendum 
ignited a social-democratic 
passion in the population 
not seen since 1945. As 
Marr concedes, much of the 
northern electorate could be 


with accepting money from 
Tony Blair surely isn't just 
Iraq (Out of the Ordinary, 

20 March). As Peter Oborne 
notes in his review of Blair 
Inc in the same issue (The 
Critics), in just one instance, 
Blair received £8m a year 
from "Kazakhstan's President 
Nursultan Nazarbayev, 

an ageing monster whose 
regime is mired in allegations 
of torture and murder". 
Pragmatism is sensible when 
it comes to fighting elections 
but it is difficult to find it 
“heartening” that so many 
Labour candidates accepted 
Blair’s money when they know 
it comes from regimes with 
blood on their hands. 

Mark Whitfield 

Liverpool John Moores 
University 


Turning Japanese 


Even a superficial visit gives the 
impression that Japan is a more 
equal society (Roland Kelts, 
“Learning to love stagnation”, 
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pulled in Scotland’s direction. 
So that leaves him with the 
40 per cent of the “southern” 
electorate in England who 
have been winners in the 
marketised economy. They 
want the state to be run 

fairly and are not that fussed 
ideologically who gets on 
with the job, as long as taxes 
are low. Soon they'll be rid of 
the peripheries in the UK so 
they can be sure of continuing 
to get the lion’s share of GNP. 
Business as usual, I'd say. 
Kathryn Dodd 

Via email 


20 March) than either the UK 
or the US, and a check with 

the Gini index confirms this. 
This could be the reason why 
astagnating economy has been 
less ofa burden to the Japanese 
and suggests a new meaning for 
"we're allin this together". 
Michael Guest 

Woking, Surrey 


House horrors 


I'm intrigued by the London- 
centred nature of the way 
Britain's housing problems 
are discussed (Leader, 20 
March). Our local problem is 
too many bad-quality houses, 
not too few. I am intrigued by 
theassumption that buying 

is theaim we all share. But 
mostly I am intrigued by the 
way things so fundamentally 
important - shelter and 
security — seem to have become 
nothing more than a capitalist 
show of financial worth. We 
can do better. 

Laura Fisk 

Burnley, Lancashire 


EXPERIENCE 
COUNTS 








All right now 


Peter Wilby (First Thoughts, 
20 March) jeers at me for 
arguing that the BBC suffers 
from a narrow and ill-informed 
idea of what conservatives 
think and believe. Actually, 
Iknow this to be the case, 
having been invited by various 
BBC programmes to defend 
torture (which I abhor), to 
support the Iraq war (which 

I opposed from the start) and 
to defend Jeremy Clarkson's 
use of the word "pikey" (which 
I find repellent). It says Iam 
"right-wing" on the file, you 
see. The sudden loss of interest 
on the line when I explain my 
views is a joy to experience. 
Peter Hitchens 

London W8 


Stairlift to heaven 


Tut! Tut! Kevin Maguire 

was wrong about the stairlift 
atthe Great Grimsby 
Constituency Labour Party 
HQ (Observations, 20 March). 
This was installed so that 

our disabled members and 
supporters could reach the 
newly refurbished meeting 
room. As for our youth officer, 
he sprints up the stairs, 
followed by our youth section. 
Steve Elliott 

Agent for Melanie Onn (PPC) 
Great Grimsby, Lincolnshire 


Candle in the wind 


Philip Hoare (The Critics, 

20 March) says that Robert 
Macfarlane uses the word 
wayzgoose to mean “the 
Cornish scarecrow”. My father 
was a master printer, and he 
told me that a wayzgoose was 
a printers’ outing. The Oxford 
English Dictionary agrees, 
citing it as an entertainment 
given by a master printer 

to his workmen, marking the 
beginning of the season of 
working by candlelight. 
Victoria Thomas 

Bristol 
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IN THEPICTURE | Nigerand Chad bodies of at least 
SEES НЕ who liberated the 70 people murdered 
20 March 2015: town from Boko by the Islamist 

Girls in Damasak, Haram. The troops group, which took 
north-eastern Nigeria, uncovered a mass control of Damasak 
watch soldiers from grave containing the in November. 
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er Caroline Crampton welcomes the first lambs of spring with the shepherd James Rebanks 
Uri Dromi offers his quiet hopes for statesmanship from a victorious Binyamin Netanyahu 

Tom Humberstone's satirical comic strip 

1 Brooks wonders why chemists are so bad at naming discoveries about the source of life 
tial Kevin Maguire shares his pick of the best Westminster gossip 











LETTER FROM GAZA 


Preparations for 
the coming war 


Bel Trew 


bu Mujahid, a 40-year- 
old commander in the 
alahuddin Brigade, 


a Palestinian militant 
organisation set up to defend 
the Gaza Strip, has to switch 
cars five times on his way to 
meet me at a deserted farm. 
His bodyguards sweep the 
road ahead, checking pockets 
and confiscating phones. Over 
the past two weeks, increased 
activity by Israeli troops along 
the territory's eastern border 
has rattled the militants. Gaza's 
fighting groups - which include 
Hamas's Qassam Brigades and 
the Palestinian Islamic Jihad — 
are going underground. 

"War is coming," says 
Mujahid, as an Israeli fighter 
jet claws through the clouds 
above. "The last war wasn't 
finished. Fighting could break 
outany minute now — and we 
must be prepared." 

Eight months on from the 
51-day summer war of 2014 — 
which caused the deaths of 
2,200 Palestinians, 66 Israeli 
soldiers and six citizens in 
Israel - tunnels are being 
rebuilt, weapons stockpiles 
refurbished and fresh recruits 
trained. These now include 
women, who have their own 
units and drill sessions. 

The truce brokered in 
Egypt last August was built 
on the understanding that 
comprehensive peace talks 
would follow. The Palestinians 
wantan end to the eight- 
year-long blockade of their 
territory. They want fishing 
zones extended, an airport 
anda seaport. Israel wants the 
complete disarmament of the 
Strip and the eradication of 





Hamas, the Islamist group that 
in effect controls it, though it is 
not part of the recently formed 
unity government. 

So far no talks have 
materialised. Instead, Egypt 
has put the entire Hamas 
organisation on its terror list 
and is keeping a tight hold on 
the border it shares with the 
southern edge of the Strip. 
Gaza's fighting groups are 
prepared, they claim, and are 
co-operating at a high level. 

*Honestly, we've only used 
15 per cent of our weapons,” 
says Abu Mujahid's second-in- 
command, Abu Saif, grinning. 

The groups also claim 
that only 1 per cent of the 
territory 's military tunnels 
were destroyed during the 
Israeli ground offensive 
that began last July. Lacking 
construction supplies, 
militants have switched from 
using cement and are propping 
up underground passageways 
with wood and metal. These 
are fitted with sleeping 
quarters, operation rooms, 
kitchens and even televisions 
(they can detect the proximity 
of Israeli jets by an increase in 
TV static). 

The 1.8 million people who 
live in Gaza have three hours of 
electricity a day. There is hardly 
any drinking water and very 
little food. Unemploymentand 
abject poverty — defined by the 
UN as having less than $1.25 
a day to live on — has crept up to 
50 per cent and is still rising. 

Meanwhile just 5 per cent 
of the $5bn in aid pledged 
by international donors to 
rebuild the war-torn territory 
has been delivered. More > 
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> than 17,000 homes were 
crushed in the bombardment, 
displacing an estimated 
100,000 people who remain 
homeless. Many are camping in 
UN schools or sleeping behind 
UN-donated reed mats. 

The eastern border is still 
littered with rubble. “We had 
just rebuilt our house from the 
last war in 2012 when it was 
hit again,” says Om Joseph, 

a 65-year-old woman who lost 
ten members of her family in 
2012 and a further ten in 2014. 
The front of her building was 
gouged out by an Israeli shell 
that took out half the rooms 

in the house. UN engineers 
have said it could crumble at 
any minute — but she and her12 
children are still camping there. 

The damage in Gaza is not 
only physical. Aid agencies 
are struggling to treat nearly 
400,000 children for PTSD ~ 
putting many under heavy 
medication or sending them to 
Europe for treatment. 

*There isa $68m funding 
gap in our two-year emergency 
response programme,” Pernille 
Ironside, Unicef's director in 
Gaza, tells me. The fund has 
managed to provide support 
to about a fifth of the children 
in Gaza, but the majority of 
families have been left to fend 
for themselves. 

“T can’t control my son. 
Every day he tries to attack me, 
or he screams in his sleep or 
goes mute,” says Salwa Bakr. 
Her son Hazem watched his 
brother Mohamed, 12, being 
blown apart by an Israeli navy 
shell on Gaza City Beach — 

a killing witnessed by dozens 
of journalists. “I buried one 
child in the ground and now 
have put the other in a mental 
home," Salwa says. 

In their desperation, young 
people are risking the illegal 
crossing into Israel and signing 
up for the militant groups to 
get revenge. "We've hada 
massive spike in recruitment,” 
says Abu Mujahid at the farm. 
“We have trained them well. 

“What the Israelis do not 
realise is that this is not a game. 
We will fight to the end. We 
will fight to the death." © 











A life of dignity: Herdwick and Swaledale sheep roam the hills in spring 





ENCOUNTER 
The shepherd 
and his flock 


Caroline Crampton 


s1 drive in to the 
Lake District, it isn't 
the fells or the trees or 


the streams that drag the eye 
up towards the sky. It's the 
walls: those twisting grey 
lines of slate and rock that 
roll across the landscape, an 
ancient record of ownership 
and possession unreadable to 
passing visitors. 

For more than 250 years, 
the Lake District has been "a 
landscape of the imagination", 
as James Rebanks puts it in 
his book The Shepherd s Life. 
His family has farmed in 
this area for six centuries. He 
had no idea how outsiders 
saw his home until a teacher 
at his school started holding 
forth about Wordsworth, 
Wainwright and the rest. 

*The Lake District in her 
monologue was the playground 
for an itinerant band of 
climbers, poets, walkers and 
daydreamers," he writes. 
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"People who, unlike our 
parents, or us, had ‘really done 
something’.” 

At his school in the 1980s, 
wanting to work on the land 
was not considered a suitable 
aspiration. Success would come 
only by using education as a 
"way out", a one-way ticket 
away from farming. It's no 
surprise Rebanks left school 
at the earliest opportunity to 
start work with his father and 
grandfather. But as the years 
passed, his relationship with 
his father became strained. 

He went to college and got his 
A-levels, and then to Oxford 
in his mid-twenties. After 

the farm, he had little patience 
with his fellow students. 

“I didn’t like them, really, 
but that was perfect, because 
I was chippy and wanted to 
take people on. And I got there 
and found people who I found 
obnoxious.” 

As Rebanks sees it, going to 
Oxford served its purpose. He 
gota second job with Unesco, 
researching the impact of 
tourism on rural communities 
across the globe, which 
supplements his income from 
the farm. The shock this gives 





people who think they’ve got 
him pegged from the muddy 
wellies and Cumbrian accent 
isan added bonus. He laughs. 
“[An Oxford degree] does 
exactly what it says on the 
bottle. You mention it toa 
certain kind of middle-class 
person and they put you into 
another box. I shamelessly do 
that. Or have, in the past.” 

The day I visit, the first new 
grass of the year is flecking 
the fields. I perch on the back 
of Rebanks's quad bike, Tan the 
sheepdog grudgingly making 
room for me as his master goes 
about the day's shepherding. 

As we drive into a high 
paddock, discussing the Fixed- 
Term Parliaments Act in raised 
voices, something far more 
important comes bouncing 
out from behind a flock of 
ewes: the year's first lambs, 
twins born in the night, a full 
three weeks ahead of schedule. 
Minutes later Iam crouched on 
the remains of a hay bale in the 
bike's trailer, a lamb under each 
arm, as Rebanks wrestles their 
recalcitrant mother in beside 
me. I lean against her woolly 
bulk as we jolt back to the farm 
to provide post-natal care, 
lambs mewling into my jacket. 
These early arrivals are not pure 
Herdwicks, the breed native 
to the Lake District. As we go, 
Rebanks yells back to me that 
this is the work of a "stray tup" 
(ram) that must have broken 
into his field last year. 

After wintering in sheltered 
pasture, these sheep will join 
those of Rebanks's neighbours 
and be driven up on to the 
fells to feed unsupervised — 

a practice the shepherds here 
have followed for thousands of 
years. Gazing around the valley, 
Iask him on which of the 
mountain slopes he has grazing 
rights. He points to a distant 
slope, still partly covered by 

a great curve of snow. 

It'sa precarious existence. 

So why do it? "Because it's 
beautiful and interesting," 
Rebanks says. He gestures 
out of the window of the 
farmhouse to the fell. “I think 
it'sa dignified and decent 
way to live.” © 
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ISRAEL 

My quiet 
prayers for Bibi 
Uri Dromi 


he outcome of the Israeli 
Ts on 17 March was 

a great personal victory 
for Binyamin Netanyahu, 
who had been dismissed by 
pundits a few days earlier as a 
relic of the past. Indeed, it was 
a double victory: not only will 
Netanyahu be able to form a 
stable right-wing government, 
he'll be able to address 
grievances of little interest to 
those outside Israel. 

Ever since the Six Day War 
in 1967, there has existed a 
tension between maintaining 
state security and addressing 
socio-economic concerns. 
Common wisdom dictated 
that security would always 
prevail. However, the social 
unrest of 2011, when hundreds 
of thousands of Israelis took 
to the street to protest about 
therising cost of living, 
seemed to change that. A new 
political party, Yesh Atid, led 
by Yair Lapid, was created 
to funnel the protesters" 
frustrations into mainstream 
politics. Lapid's tenure as 
finance minister, however, 
produced a mixed response. 

His dismissal paved the 
way for Moshe Kahlon, a 
rising star who as minister 
of communications had 
succeeded in sharply reducing 
the cost of mobile-phone calls — 
and now promises to repeat the 
miracle with housing costs. By 
giving Kahlon the finance brief 
and making him the housing 
tsar, Netanyahu is reassuring 
Israelis that he is attuned to 
their real-life aspirations. 

If this stroke of political 
mastery were not enough, 
by single-handedly running 
a campaign of fear in the days 
before the election — warning 
that the left was about to take 
over — Netanyahu managed to 
snatch many voters from the 
parties that had outflanked him 
on the right: Habayit Hayehudi 
(theJewish Home), led by 





Naftali Bennett, and Avigdor 
Lieberman's Yisrael Beytenu 
(Our Israel). The result was 
that, unlike in the previous 
government — where it was 
held hostage by medium-sized 
parties - Netanyahu's Likud 
today towers over its potential 
coalition partners, allowing 
Bibi much greater control 

and stability. 

And yet, with all due respect 
for domestic matters and 
the stability of the coalition, 
Netanyahu's new government 
will still need to address the 
strategic challenges particular 
to Israel: the volatile Middle 
East, the immediate threats of. 
Hamas and Hezbollah, nuclear 
Iran and the so-called peace 
process with the Palestinians. 

Many Israelis, myself 
included, feel that Netanyahu 
has failed in dealing with each 
and every one of these issues. 
But the result of the election 
clearly showed that we are in 
a minority. That's the beauty 
of democracy. It appears, then, 
that оп all these fronts Israel 
will carry on as before. 

The problem is that if the 
worst comes to the worst, 
on three out of the four issues 
there are certain military 
responses available. Not so 
with the question of Palestine. 
Without a bold move in this 
arena, Israel will eventually 
become one binational state, 
losing its Jewish identity, 
or its democracy, or both. 
Netanyahu, who during the 
campaign renounced his 2009 
acceptance of a Palestinian 
state, will not have the 
luxury of ignoring the matter. 
Either he embraces the 2002 
Arab League proposal fora 
comprehensive regional peace, 
or he will face growing pressure 
from the world community, 
encouraged by a frustrated 
President Barack Obama. 

As someone who did not 
vote for Netanyahu, I pray 
that he surprises me. Not 
with strokes of political 
expertise, but with a show of 
statesmanship. This is what 
Israel desperately needs. Doing 
nothing, ignoring the issue, is 
no longer an option. © 
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IN THE FRAME 


THE GRAND PASSIVE AGGI 


Look. I get it, 1 do. Language shifts 


and evolves over time, 


Literally can mean figuratively now. 


Im fine with it, 






Is almost as if the rise of the 


Scandal has less to do with news and 


more to do with misdirection . . . 















But anything gets a “gate” these days. 
Nipples, Andrew Sachs. Plebs. 
Kitchens, Debates 


A cynic might say it was carefully 
orchestrated spin and stagecraft 
designed to distract us from real issues. 





SCIENCE 

Naming the 
origins of life 
Michael Brooks 


he chances are, this is the 
|= you have heard of 
cyanosulfidic chemistry. 

Remember this moment — this 
is a scientific term that matters. 

It's a shame chemists can't be 
more inventive with their field 
names. Physicists have the ear- 
pleasing "Big Bang cosmology” 
to explain the beginning of 
the universe. Biologists have 
"evolution" to account for 
the natural world being as we 
find it. Chemists, however, are 
doomed to stick to a tongue- 
twisting script, even when 
describing a huge discovery. 

Cyanosulfidic chemistry is 
as bigas the Big Bang because it 
finally answers a long-standing 
question: how did life arise? 
The term was coined in a paper 
published on 16 March by a 
team led by John Sutherland of 
Cambridge University. He and 
his colleagues have been trying 
to work out how, at some point 





in earth's history, chemistry 
gave birth to biology. 

In most of the thousands, 
maybe millions, of pools of 
water on the primordial earth's 
surface, nothing epoch-making 
was happening. But in some of 
them, all the right chemicals 
were thrown together, and life 
began. We are familiar with 
a version of this story, but there 
are holes in the plot. Complex 
nucleic acid molecules such as 
RNA and DNA arose somehow 
to manufacture amino acids, 
and from them proteins, 
the building blocks of living 
organisms. That said, we are 
aware that proteins build DNA 
and RNA. So how was the 
first protein made? Or, for that 
matter, the first nucleic acid? 

These aren't the only eggs 
and chickens in the story. For 
instance, molecules known as 
lipids are also vital to life, and 
they require protein-based 
enzymes to build them – from 
instructions encoded in DNA 
and RNA. How on earth did 
all the ingredients form these 
necessary chemicals? 

Sutherland and his colleagues 
have worked out thatit didn't 
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RESSIVE WATERGATE HOTEL 


1 MEAN, KITCHENS! Really? 
Get your get together, people. 
—— 
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Is it too big? Too small? Too bland? 
Too Flamboyant? Too communist? 

Imagine my utter lack of interest. 









Not me, though, Tm just a building, 






what would I Know? 


tomnumberstone.com 


Im only responsible for bringing the 
Most Powerful man in the world to 


his Knees. Don't mind me. 
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require a miracle, just pools of 
water, some sunlight and some 
very simple molecules. 

One of those small molecules 
is hydrogen cyanide, which 
is composed of carbon, 
hydrogen and nitrogen. All 
of these elements arrived on 
earth riding on rocks. The 
early earth was peppered 
with comets, and the energy 
released on impact easily 
enough created hydrogen 
cyanide in abundance. The 
other necessary ingredient is 
hydrogen sulphide, which, asa 
by-product of volcanic activity, 
was also abundant on the 
primordial earth. 

Sutherland and his team 
have demonstrated that 
when hydrogen cyanide and 
hydrogen sulphide come 
together in the presence of 
ultraviolet light, the result can 
be nucleic acids, suchas RNA 
and DNA. Similar ingredients, 
in slightly different conditions, 
produce protein-building 
amino acids and lipids. The 
reactions require metal 
catalysts, but metals were also 
abundant on the surface of the 
earth at the time life arose. 





So, all that was required for 
the molecular machinery of 
life to arise was for all of the 
ingredients to come together in 
the same place under the right 
conditions. Those conditions 
are, basically, sunlit water. In 
its paper, the team describes a 
fistful of chemicals "developing 
over time in separate streams 
and pools", then becoming 
mixed as those streams and 
pools flowed together. In other 
words, you can have both 
the chicken and the egg. The 
mistaken idea that one must 
precede the other has held us 
back for decades. 

So the picture is, essentially, 
complete. As the researchers 
say, it still “Һаз to be painted 
with broad brushstrokes", but 
there is no need for chemists to 
hand-wave about how life got 
started, and there is certainly 
no need for miracles. All we 
need now 15 а memorable name 
for the breakthrough. You've 
probably forgotten its assigned 
moniker already. Doing great 
chemistry is all very well, but 
sadly, if this field is to get the 
attention it deserves, branding 
is going to matter, too. © 





COMMONS CONFIDENTIAL 


Office politics 
Kevin Maguire 


The allocation of office space 
isa raw dividing line among 
MPs. Nota single vote has 
been cast, yet party whips 
have already invited members 
expected to retain their seats 
to say whether they would 
like a post-election upgrade. 
Nicholas Soames, one of the 
few people outside the royal 
family capable of making 
David Cameron feel common, 
is due to move toa grander 
suite. The Food Mountain 
for Bon Viveur Central 

won 51 per cent in 2010, so 
it’s a safe bet. Unconsulted 
MPs know their chances of 
success are rated low, Those 
elected for the first time are 
destined for windowless 
broom cupboards. 


Cameron’s aversion to debate 
betrays an unpleasant 
sense of entitlement. 
He infamously 
chickened out 

ofa TV head- 

to-head with Ed 
Miliband. Now the 
lord of the manor 
seems equally 

keen to avoid being 
challenged at hustings 
on his home turf. Dave has 
deigned to sharea platform 
with other candidates, 
including Labour's Duncan 
Enright, асап all-ticket 
constituency meeting on 10 
April in Witney. Questions 
are to be agreed in advance. 
Opponents detect the dead 
hand of Tory propaganda. 


How much is Jim Murphy 
payingJohn McTernan, 
Highland terrier? Quitea 
lot, if the behaviour of the 
Scottish Labour leader's 
right-hand man is any 
guide. McTernan protested 
loudly after being beaten 
toa yellow Grayson Perry 
scarf by an £800 bid atan 
Islington fundraiser for Emily 











Thornberry. My snout reports 
that McTerrier harangued 
theauctioneer, complaining 
he'd putup his hand to offer 
more. Austerity must be over, 
north of the border. 


The unveiling of a cartoon 
of regulars at Strangers” Bar 
led to general bemusement 
as MPs struggled to identify 
themselves. For once, the 
befuddlement wasn't due 
to industrial quantities of 
ale. They were accused of 
sending school photographs 
to be copied, then failing 
to recognise their former 
selves. Lounging near the 
bottom is Alan Haselhurst, 
an Oxbridge-educated Tory 
grandee. I spend more time in 
Strangers' than is good for me 
but can't recall Sir Alan being 
in there for a swift 
half. I gather his 
chairmanship 
ofthe 
administration 
committee 
guaranteed 
inclusion - and 
his permission 
was required. No Sir 
Alan, no cartoon. 


Dave and George stand 
united in public but privately, 
according to a Tory snout, 
Cameron worries that 
Osborne sides a tad too 
enthusiastically with the 
Aussie dingo Lynton Crosby 
on negative campaigning. 
The PM and the Chancellor 
rub along nicely enough but 
the same cannot be said of 
their partners. Sam Cam and 
Frances O aren't thought to 
beon the best of terms. Some 
Tories grumble that Boy 
George's home distractions 
were the reason he fluffed the 
pasty tax Budget. © 

Kevin Maguire is the 
associate editor (politics) 
ofthe Daily Mirror 
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Jack Monroe The Diary 

Time to go bananas, the love 
Labour lost, and why it's green 
to hurla politician 








It's banana season! It's technically always 
banana season around here but according 
to my desktop seasonality calendar, which 
I check with alarming regularity these days, 
March is banana season proper — and that's 
fine by me. At the Fairtrade Fortnight con- 
ference last year, we were told that there 
were hundreds of varieties of bananas being 
grown in the world but only one kind was 
sold in supermarkets. I wistfully remember 
Asda flirting with some fat, red-skinned ba- 
nanasin my youth butthey were short-lived. 
These days, living in Hammersmith, I can 
get socking great plantains cheaper than ba- 
nanas. I recently had mole-drenched short 
ribs at a branch of the Mexican restaurant 
chain Wahaca, with a silky-sweet plantain 
purée to offset the sauce's oral assault of heat 
and bitterness, and immediately bought 
some plantains afterwards as a reminder to 
make my own. They ended up as chips for 
the kids but the intention was there. 

The most important thing about bananas 
is to buy Fairtrade ones. Some of the major 
supermarkets have Fairtrade bananas in 
their value ranges now, so there’s no excuse 
not to buy a banana from producers that pay 
a fair wage. Why would you want an unfair 
banana glowering at you from your fruit 
bowl? It just feels unfriendly. I feel as I type 
this that it may be one of those things I’m 
disproportionately passionate about. Con- 
grats if you've read this far. I'll move on. 


It's not me, it's you 

Speaking of bananas, there's certainly some 
rubbish that passes for insightful commen- 
tary these days, generally of the140-charac- 
ters-at-a-time variety. "Reactionaries [are] 
relentlessly obsessing in the white noise 
of the internet," as I put itin my Guardian 
column, explaining a few of my reasons for 
stepping down as "Miliband's poster girl" 
(order-order.com's accolade, not mine) and 
hugging the Green Party instead. In 2013, I 
met Ed ata party conference and asked him 
what he was going to do about food banks 
andzero-hours contracts and the correlation 
between the two. His reply started with: 


IAN MeGOWAN 


"If we get into government . . ." I shouted 
at him: full-on, temper-lost shouting. It's 
а disgrace that families have to go hungry 
fora day in the sixth-richest economy in the 
world; advocating the idea that they have to 
hang around for 20 months and hope that 
Labour gets elected before anything changes 
was unbelievable. A bit of me died that af- 
ternoon. The relationship started to crack, 
likea chip ina favourite teacup you carry on 
using anyway, knowing that one day it will 
shatter in your hands and scald you. 

At Glasto's Left Field later in the year, I 
described my loyalty to the party as akin to 
my relationship with my four-year-old son: 
they can be a little shit sometimes but you 
love them so you stick by them. My son lis- 
tens and modifies his behaviour when he's 
in the wrong, which is fortuitous as, unlike 
the red-for-Green exchange, I can't just can- 
cel my direct debit and get a new, slightly 
better-behaved one. Labour's last straw was 
the "immigrants and benefits" scaremon- 
gering in one of its national leaflets. That's 
not the party I joined. But it's the party I left. 


Dancing queens 

On to lighter matters. A friend called to say 
that she had tickets for Nile Rodgers and 
Chic at the Roundhouse in Camden and to 
ask me if I wanted to come disco dancing. 
Being 27, I wasn't the intended audience, 
but instead of asking, "Who?" I had a lis- 
ten online in the days before. The wonders 
of modern technology: no more hovering 
around the radio all afternoon, waiting for a 
songto come on so we could push down the 
play and record button simultaneously and 
impress it on to a cracked old cassette... It's 
justa quick search away now, which is more 
efficient but somehow less thrilling. 

We went along in our band of four, in lu- 
minous shirts and flat, sensible shoes, quite 
unlike the ones I went dancing in during my 
heyday as a shots dolly at a local nightclub 
(there are photos somewhere, but thank- 
fully I don't have any and nobody would 
believe it was me anyway). It was a hoot: a 
happy-go-lucky, shuffling, disco hoot. We 


managed to be out by 11pm, too - it really 
wasn't like that in my day. 


Ministers in flight 
Kitchengate — Sarah Vine v Ed Miliband — is 
rumbling on, with a brilliantly clear photo 
of a Private Eye column doing the rounds 
on Twitter. In this way, a good barney can 
rumble on for weeks as it drifts back again 
and again into the consciousness of the 
chattering classes. I was heartened to see the 
rambunctious Jay Rayner getting involved, 
querying the brass neck of Mrand Mrs Gove 
reportedly having the taxpayer fund a £750 
Loire table and £66,000 of home decor and 
calmly facing down Vine's bleating about 
being "trolled" (loosely interpreted to mean 
"publicly asked awkward questions about 
where the taxpayers' money went"). 

Mind you, Michael Goveisa man who gets 
a £110,000 limo service to take him from 
Downing Street to Westminster, a distance 
so pithy that I could probably hammer- 
throw him from A to B myself. I imagine I 
wouldn't be the only one volunteering for 
this new, green, low-cost mode of trans- 
port: MP-hurling, better for congestion, the 
purse strings and the environment. I'll put 
itin the Greens' suggestion box. 


This charming man 

Finally, I was deeply unimpressed to open 
the Guardian one morning to see Kelvin 
MacKenzie gurning out of it with a byline. 
I still feel a little grubby from the time he 
sat next to me at dinner before BBC Radio 
4's Any Questions? last year. His charming 
opening gambit was something along the 
lines of: “I’m sorry I don't know who you 
аге... but then I’m not very interested in 
girls who look like you." This came with a 
disdainful hand gesture at my lumberjack- 
shirt-and-vest combination and the sleeves 
shoved up to show off two arms full of tat- 
toos. I chalked that one up as a barometer of 
decency. Given what I know of Kelvin'sin- 
terests, I’m relieved not to be one of them. © 
Jack Monroe is the author of “A Year in 120 
Recipes" (Michael Joseph) 
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SAY МО TO A 2ND RUNWAY 


1. Taxpayers Will Pay ons 
for Infrastructure Costs 


Who will pay for the vast new road infrastructure that 
will be demanded by an additional 100,000? vehicles 
per day plus freight? 


Who will pay for the 40,000 new houses? that will be 
needed? There is currently a shortfall of affordable 
housing in the counties that surrounding Gatwick now. 


Who will pay for the new schools, hospitals, GPs, 
demanded by a huge inward migration of workers as all 
surrounding counties have very little unemployment? 


Who will suffer from 90,000? extra rail travellers on 
the single railway line, in and out of Gatwick, daily if 
Gatwick expands? 


2. No Compensation for the 
Majority Newly Affected by 


Aircraft Noise 


Gatwick offers nothing to the majority of residents 

that surround Gatwick as they do not exist in Gatwick 
figures, but will suffer three new departure and two 
new arrival routes over West Sussex; tranquil areas not 
affected by aircraft noise before in a 30 miles radius. 





3. Poor Air Quality for A 


Gatwick do not include road pollution in air quality 
figures. Areas around Gatwick already have pollution 
problems; if the M23 and M25 are at a standstill, how 
will the 95 million passengers and workers 60,000? 
access Gatwick? 


Who will pay the health bill for poor air quality? 


1 EasyJet submission to Commission. 2 www.gace.org.uk. 3 WSCC, CBC 
expansion at Heathrow and 39% p 








Residents of West Sussex, 
East Sussex, Surrey and Kent, 
work together to oppose a 27i 
Runway and new Flight Paths 

at Gatwick Airport 














For further information on 
Gatwick's guarantees visit 


www.cagne.org 

Communities Against Gatwick Noise 
and Emissions @cagne_gatwick 
www.facebook.com/gatwickcagne. 





















4. Airlines, Local Authorities, 
Senior MPs, Big Business Do Not 
Support Gatwick Expansion 


CEO Carolyn McCall statement to the Airports 
Commission says 'EasyJet does not support a second 

runway at Gatwick. ...Gatwick slots have been and are 

Still readily available now which would allow long haul 

airlines to move to Gatwick....History shows that there 
is little appetite to do so..." 






Willie Walsh, CEO of British Airways' parent company 
International Airlines Group, said, ‘I would not support 
a runway at Gatwick .... | don't believe that demand is 
as strong as Gatwick would argue.’ 


Gatwick's ice cream promises to fix landing fees; could 
result in a new runway not being a viable business 
proposition. 


Gatwick's runway might cost over £20 billion? com- 
pared to the £9.3 billion suggested by the Airports 
Commission6. 


Gatwick's proposals are not supported by 12 local 
authorities, 8 senior MPs and a survey by the Institute 
of Directors has found that 61% of its members favour 
expansion at Heathrow whereas only 39% preferred 
Gatwick.* 


5. Irreversible Environmental 
Consequence 


Gatwick expansion destroys more listed buildings 

than HS2, will be built on a floodplain, destroy ancient 
woodlands thereby eroding the natural habitat of many 
wildlife species and devalue vast swathes of West Sus- 
sex, Kent, East Sussex and Surrey due to aircraft noise. 





Gatwick will increase the imbalance of the UK’s 
economy, as regional airports will be forced to reduce 
capacity due to climate change targets. 


he Institute of Directors has found that 61% of its members favour 
time of going to print. 


ТАМ McGOWAN. 





Lucy Winkett Easter Notebook 
Street retreats, weird Passion 
plays and blessing Banderas 
on Loose Women 








ts great having advertising gurus in 

your congregation. Most churches run 

some kind of programme for the six 

weeks of Lent — reading or prayer 

groups, for instance, or a lecture series. 
Lent, which mirrors the 40 days that Jesus 
spent in the wilderness, is a season of fast- 
ing, prayer and study. 

In that spirit, we organised trips to places 
that we might not otherwise have seen, to 
jolt us out of the "groupthink" that often 
afflicts churches. To this end, members of 
the congregation went to the public gallery 
of the Old Bailey, to a Hindu temple and 
to a television studio for a recording of a 
popular daytime show; and we encouraged 
people to take the time to look around them 
and see familiar environments differently. 
This was where the ad guys came in. To 
describe all of this — which is, in essence, 
hanging around and observing stuff — one 
of our congregation came up with the name 
"Loitering Within Lent". 

And it wasn't any old TV studio we were 
in. My colleague took a group to see the ITV 
magazine programme Loose Women. She 
got hauled out of the audience by the warm- 
up guy, who declared that the show had 
never had a vicar in the crowd before. She 
gently refused, when pressed during one 
of the ad breaks, to "bless the desk" behind 
which the celebrity presenters were seated. 
By her own admission, she would probably 
rather have blessed Antonio Banderas, who 
came on shortly afterwards... 


Confidence women 

From Loose Women to Leading Women, a 
national development programme for fe- 
male clergy that was founded about five 
years ago. We thought there was room 
for an intensive, 18-month course to help 
clergywomen develop their confidence, 
theological understanding and spiritual 
depth, alongside their financial literacy and 
strategic acumen. After seeing three cohorts 
through the programme, I attended my last 
residential scheme this Lent and was again 
moved by the variety of these women: their 


humour, their sense of camaraderie and, 
perhaps surprisingly, their reticence about 
their abilities and what they have to offer. 


Veil threats 

From there to a panel of Muslim and Chris- 
tian women discussing gender equality in 
the 21st century. One woman spoke of her 
young daughter's distress after her best 
friend at school (who is white) told her that 
she couldn't be friends with her any more 
because her mother had told her that she 
might be a jihadi bride. Another story came 
from a woman whose veil was pulled by 
a "suited-and-booted white man" on the 
Tube, who called her “a f***ing jihadi bride". 
These women, like our Leading Women, 





One member of 
the congregation had 
a gun pointed at her 





were articulate, angry and self-deprecating. 
They were critical of both the media, which 
seemed obsessed with Isis, and a Muslim 
leadership that wasn't saying what they 
wanted it to say. I left the meeting energised. 


Street spirit 

Lent rolls on and central London parish life 
is as mottled and mercurial as ever. One Sat- 
urday morning, we hosted a kind of urban 
retreat called "Street Wisdom" (streetwis- 
dom.org). The facilitators encouraged us to 
walk the streets of Soho, Trafalgar Square, 
Piccadilly and St James's. We were urged to 
walk as slowly as we dared, to take a ques- 
tion to the streets and see what kind of an- 
swers we came up with. 

The adventures and conversations that 
people had in their three hours alone were 
quite amazing. One had had a gun pointed 
at her; another became obsessed with a torn 
piece of plastic; others had had profound 
thoughts about the direction of their lives, 
just because they had stopped and changed 
the pace at which they normally lived. 





The fire and the rose 

Holy Week moves inevitably nearer and the 
word on the Church's lips is "Passion", in its 
original sense of suffering. A different kind 
of Passion is coming to our church - not the 
St John Passion or St Matthew Passion, fa- 
miliar from the pen of J S Bach, but a new 
play, The Devil's Passion, by Justin Butcher. 
Reminiscent of C S Lewis's inspirational 
Screwtape Letters (in which an older devil 
writes letters to his young apprentice), this 
play shows Satan in hell, barricading the 
doors against the harrowing that he knows 
will come if the events of the week unfold 
as they must. He resists, rails and is appalled 
atthe inexorable goodness that is advancing 
towards him. 

The contemporary composer Gabriel 
Jackson also brought his Passion to us, 
scored not just for the usual strings and 
choir but also for alto sax, harp and a bewil- 
dering array of percussion. The soundscape 
(which Jackson confesses is weird") as the 
horrifying events of the torture and execu- 
tion of Jesus were recounted reminded us of 
the apocalyptic flavour of the story. Unusu- 
ally, Jackson used words from T S Eliot as 
wellas scripture. The futuristic piece ended 
with Eliot's astonishing observation that 
"the fire and the rose are one". 

And so, this Easter, I find my life full 
of passion stories; from Muslim women 
abused in public to the daily encounters we 
have here with men (mostly men) who are 
destitute, addicted and in their own circle 
of hell. We will be in the mix of it all, amid 
the turbulence and suffering of city-centre 
life, at dawn on Easter Day at Piccadilly Cir- 
cus, lighting the fire, singing alleluia and 
renewing our hope that things don't have to 
be as they are. And in the same fire, we will 
resolutely look for the outline of the rose: 
as beautiful a description of real life, not to 
mention Holy Week, as I have ever heard. © 
Rev Lucy Winkett is the rector of St James's 
Church, Piccadilly, London Wi, where 
"The Devil's Passion" will be performed on 
31 March and 1 April (7pm). For tickets, visit: 
thedevilspassionstjames.bpt.me 
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THE POLITICS INTERVIEW 


“Т wouldn't come to make 
up the numbers" 


Alex Salmond on his Westminster mission to topple 
a Conservative minority government 


Alex Salmond is in the mood to celebrate 
when we meet for an informal lunch at a 
Westminster hotel. Never lacking in con- 
fidence, he seems even more satisfied than 
usual and physically heavier than he was 
when he resigned as first minister last au- 
tumn after the Scottish people rejected in- 
dependence ("I'm about to go back on my 
diet," he says). Heis buoyed by the publica- 
tion of his first book, The Dream Shall Never 
Die, an acerbic account of the last 100 days of 
the referendum campaign, a copy of which 
he produces and signs for me ("For Scotland 
and progressive politics," he writes). He is 
also naturally delighted by the SNP surge 
and the consequent collapse in support for 
Labour in Scotland, and by the prospect of 
his imminent return to the Commons in 
May as the MP for Gordon, the long-time 
seat in Aberdeenshire of the Liberal Demo- 
crat veteran Malcolm Bruce. 

Big Alex is unconcerned by the Conserv- 
atives' demonisation of him in a series of 
propaganda posters and, most recently, in 
an animated cartoon in which Ed Miliband 


By Jason Cowley 


is portrayed compliantly dancing to Sal- 
mond the piper's tune. "You should never 
put your opponent any opponent- on one 
of your posters," Salmond replies when I 
ask about these. "What government puts 
the leader of the opposition outside Down- 
ing Street? As leader of the opposition you 
should beunbelievably pleased. It's the con- 
cession of the election. 

“What Miliband should have done, rather 
than run from the Tories, is to have pointed 
at Cameron during Prime Minister's Ques- 
tions and simply said, "You've just conceded 
the election.” 

As we settle down ata table, Salmond or- 
ders a bottle of pink champagne - "to toast 
my book" - and it complements our fish, 
chips and mushy peas nicely and helps to 
quicken our conversation. As with Nigel 
Farage and Boris Johnson, both of whom 
could also be in the House come May, the 
former first minister is a politician of im- 
mense skill and cunning, at ease in his own 
skin and fully absorbed by the game of 
politics. "If you don't enjoy the game you 


shouldn't be a politician," he says. "But if 
you don't have a purpose you most certain- 
ly shouldn't bea politician." 

More than ever Salmond is convinced that 
his destiny is not only to inspire his ancient 
nation to independence - "It's not a ques- 
tion of if, but when,” he says ofa second ref- 
erendum - but also to play a significant role 
in the next UK government. The latest na- 
tional polling forecasts that the SNP could 
win between 35 and 50 of the 59 Westmin- 
ster seats in Scotland (in 2010 it won six to 
Labour's 41). For his part, Salmond will of- 
fer no precise figure but predicts simply that 
"we will win a barrel-load”. 

The mood among the electorate in Scot- 
land reminds him of the final weeks of 
campaigning in the 2011 Scottish election, 
when, having been trailing in the polls, the 
SNP won a landslide under a proportional 
voting system that was designed to prevent 
such an outcome, setting us on the road to 
where we are today, with the British people 
so divided and the United Kingdom frac- 
turing. "That night,” Salmond says of > 
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> 2011, “I was just watching things fall one 
by one. It’s happening again.” 

The decline of Labour in Scotland is deep 
and has been a long time in the making, the 
result of institutional complacency, fail- 
ures of leadership and profound structural 
changes — deindustrialisation, the decline 
of the trade unions and of cross-border 
class solidarity, globalisation, the London 
effect, and so on — and also a legacy of the 
Iraq war. Yet it has been accelerated by the 
referendum campaign and the perception 
among many Scots that, as Salmond puts it, 
"Labour was hand-in-hand, hand-in-glove, 
shoulder to shoulder with the Conservative 
Party." It didn't help that, with the excep- 
tion of Gordon Brown and romantic union- 
ists such as the historians Tom Holland and 
Simon Schama, few in and around the Bet- 
ter Together camp were able to articulate a 
persuasive account of why the United King- 
dom should be cherished. The No campaign 
was transactional and utilitarian — Alistair 
Darling addressed Scots like a financial di- 
rector warning of a downturn in profits — 
and now, in an astounding reversal of for- 
tune, those who lost have the swagger and 
exuberance of winners. 

Reflecting on the final, frenetic days of 
the campaign, Salmond says: "I've no doubt 
that Gordon Brown saved the day for No. 
I had assumed there would be a last-minute 
offer, because [the Labour strategist] Doug- 
las Alexander had discovered Quebec [he is 
referring to the Quebec sovereignty refer- 
endums of 1980 and 1995]: everything was 
gameplayed on Quebec, even down to 'Non, 
merci’. It's not subtle. But I also assumed 
thatthe people making the offer - Cameron, 
Clegg, Miliband — had no credibility. Which 
was why Brown had a role. To convince one 
in 20: that'sall 'the Vow' needed to do." 

The three main party leaders’ “vow”, 
published on the front page of the Daily 
Record two days before the vote and offer- 
ing Scotland what Salmond believes was 
"home rule, devo-to-the-max or near- 
federalism", was made in great haste, with 
little consideration for its implementation 
or how it would affect England, Wales and 
Northern Ireland. And now, the British 
state is grappling with the consequences of 
what exactly was meant by "home rule" for 
Scotland and confronting the inevitability 
ofa second independence referendum. 


NP insiders expect that, in spite of 
the Conservative Party's endur- 
ing unpopularity but because of 
its strength in the populous south 
and south-east of England, the 
Tories will end up as the largest party in a 
hung parliament. The SNP, in turn, will 
form the most powerful bloc of nationalists 
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at Westminster since the emergence of 
Charles Stewart Parnell's Irish Parliamenta- 
ry Party, which indulged in wrecking meas- 
ures and filibustering during the protracted 
struggles over Irish home rule. (Under the 
later leadership of John Redmond the IPP 
eventually formed a coalition with Herbert 
Asquith's Liberals in 1910, a government 
that passed the Parliament Act of 1911 that 
belatedly curtailed the power of veto held 
by the House of Lords, by which the landed 
aristocracy had resisted progressive reforms 
and defended its class interests.) 





“I was just watching 
things fall one by one. 
It's happening again" 





There has been discussion in recent days 
among Conservatives about whether Cam- 
eron should be prepared to negotiate with 
the SNP. On 23 March the editor of the 
ConservativeHome website, Paul Good- 
man, suggested that Cameron could utilise 
"his First Mover Advantage as the serving 
prime minister... by coming to an arrange- 
ment with as many of the minor parties as 
he can, under which they agree not to bring 
down his minority government. This, in 
turn, would mean striving to come to one 
with Alex Salmond...” 

But this is a non-starter. Salmond tells me 
that the SNP would not negotiate with the 
Tories, nor would it seek any compromise 
with them: instead, the SNP would act to 
bring down a Cameron minority govern- 
ment by voting against a Queen’s Speech. 

“The Tories would have to go straight 
effectively for a vote of confidence — usu- 
ally the Queen’s Speech, although it could 
be otherwise, of course — and we'd be vot- 
ing against," he says. "So if Labour joins us 
in that pledge, then that's Cameron locked 
out. And then under the [Fixed-Term] Par- 
liaments Act that the Westminster parlia- 
ment's passed but nobody seems to have 
read, you'd then have a two-week period to 
form another government — and of course 
you want to form another government be- 
cause this might be people's only chance to 
form another government." 

Would he expect Ed Miliband still to be 
Labour leader at this point? 

“I have no idea," he says. "But some- 
body will be. I mean, one of Labour's big 
fibs — there are a number - but one of them 
has been that the party with the most seats 
forms the government. No, the party that 
can command a majority in the House of 
Commons forms the government as Ram- 
say MacDonald did [in 1924] . . . so it's 
the party that has the majority. And the 


Parliament Act reinforced that, because it 
limits the ability of the incumbent to dic- 
tate an early election, and puts more power 
in the hands of parliament and indeed in the 
hands of your [party].” 

Some of those close to Salmond believe 
that, offered an opportunity — any oppor- 
tunity — to become prime minister, Mili- 
band would be prepared to enter into full 
coalition with the SNP even though he has 
said that he would not. "If I were him, I 
wouldn't have ruled it out. I wouldn't give 
an inch to the Tory press or to the Tory 
party . . . Nicola [Sturgeon, the SNP leader 
has always said that she thought full coali- 
tion was unlikely. But she didn't rule it out: 
she said it was highly unlikely," Salmond 
says. "So all they've done thus far, all Mili- 
band's done thus far, is rule out something 
which has already been defined by Nicola 
as highly unlikely. You know, so it's stil 
highly unlikely." 

Unlikely but not impossible? "I think," 
Salmond says, leaning inas if taking me into 
his confidence, "probable would be vote- 
by-vote [support for Labour], and possible 
would be confidence and supply. This ar- 
rangement is . . . a narrow range of policies, 
and a narrow range of supported votes, ob- 
viously: that's confidence and supply. And 
then in turn, of course, there has to be an 
agreed number of policies... not like the full 
coalition, where you take responsibility for 
every dot and comma, but a narrow range 
of policies, in return for which you make it 
possible for the government to function — 
over a period of time. Vote by vote is what I 
faced as leader of a minority government in 
Scotland [from 2007 to 2011]... 

"A confidence-and-supply agreement has 
a formality to it; what people can and can't 
do. A junior partner in confidence and sup- 
ply has to have very defined and limited 
objectives, but objectives that are hugely 
important to them, and to their electorate, 
and in our case to our nation." 

In the event of any deal, or pact, the La- 
bour Party would be expected to soften its 
stance on austerity and to move closer to 
the position of the SNP, which styles itself 
as an anti-austerity party and which, rather 
than cut public spending as the Tories and 
Labour would do, has pledged to increase 
spending on departmental budgets by 0.5 
per cent a year in real terms. Salmond says 
the SNP would make amendments to any 
proposed Labour budget to introduce "pro- 
gressive tax measures”. 

Like Labour, the SNP opposes a referen- 
dum on UK membership of the European 
Union, and Salmond has no interestin seek- 
ing to renegotiate the country's member- 
ship ofthe EU. Heis unashamedly in favour 
of immigration and, indeed, wants more of 
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When Scotland voted to remain 
part of the UK last September, many 
thought Scottish nationalism would 
fade. The opposite has happened. 
Poll after poll has shown that nearly 
half of Scotland is preparing to 
vote for the SNP in May. Support 
for Labour has plummeted. It has 
lost more than a third of its voters 
since 2010, and is now on the 
verge of giving up all but eight of 
its 41 Scottish seats, according to 
nationwide polling. 

The Lib Dems could lose ten 
out of their 11 seats, and the Tories 
their single MP, which leaves the 
SNP on course to win 50 seats 
(see may2015.com’s map, right), 
a huge gain on the six it won in 
2010. That isn’t even the worst- 
case scenario for the other parties: 
Michael Ashcroft’s individual 
constituency polls suggest that 
the SNP could win even more. He 
found it 29 points ahead in Danny 
Alexander's seat, and suggests it 
could overturn Douglas Alexander’s 
16,614 majority. 


National forecast 
SNP (50) 


Labour (8) 


iberal Democrats (1) 


it. “Does Scotland need more people? Yes. 
The debate I want to have is one that rec- 
ognises the underlying challenge, which is 
how to balance your working-age and your 
retired population... 

“You want to encourage people to come 
and stay, but I’m in favour of immigration 
rather than migrant labour... The offer you 
want to make to people is: if you like us, 
come be part of us.” 

What about the need to limit the avail- 
ability of welfare benefits for EU migrants, 
as both the Tories and Labour propose? Are 
you bothered about migrants being able to 
claim benefits as soon as they arrive? 

“No,” Salmond says. “I’m much more 
concerned with the thought that we want to 
be leading Europe in terms of the balance of 
the working and non-working population.” 

On the issue of nuclear weapons on the 
Clyde, he is encouraged that some of the 
new generation of Labour MPs as well as 
many of the party’s activists are unilateral- 
ists, resolutely opposed to renewal of the 
Trident missile system. Parliament is due to 
vote in 2016 on whether to proceed. 

“Remember the vote that’s coming up is 
the gateway vote on the renewal of Trident. 


It’s not on the current existence of Tri- 
dent; it’s the gateway vote on the renewal. 
Now we can’t count on another 50 years 
of nuclear weapons on the Clyde. But then 
that gateway vote — does that have to be 
next year?" 


et's return to the early morning 

of Friday 19 September. Alex Sal- 

mond knows that the Yes cam- 

paign has lost and that he will be 

announcing his intention to re- 
sign as first minister and SNP leader later 
that day. And yet, even in defeat, with those 
around him exhausted and despondent, 
he suddenly sees a way back for himself and 
the independence movement. He is watch- 
ing on television as David Cameron, who 
shortly before had been speaking to Sal- 
mond on the phone, steps on to the pave- 
ment outside 10 Downing Street and makes 
a mistake. A big mistake. 

Instead of being magnanimous in vic- 
tory, the Prime Minister seeks cynically and 
immediately to address the English Ques- 
tion - the matter of Scottish MPs voting on 
English laws — in an attempt to appease his 
restive backbenchers and Nigel Farage, who, 






Big beasts under threat 
according to Ashcroft 


INVERNESS, NAIRN, 
BADENOCH AND STRATHSPEY 


ix Danny Alexander 
4 The SNP came third here 
№ in2010, but is predicted 
to triumph in May. 


} PAISLEY AND 
RENFREWSHIRE SOUTH 


Douglas Alexander 

Ashcroft's polls suggest 
we that the shadow foreign 

secretary will lose to the SNP's 

=» Mhairi Black, a 20-year-old student. 


RENFREWSHIRE EAST 
Jim Murphy 
| If Scottish Labour's 
X leader loses his seat, it 
will decapitate the party. The SNP 
came fourth here last time. 


as it happens, is the first politician inter- 
viewed by the BBC at the end of Cameron's 
short address to the nation. 

“I was asked this morning by a corre- 
spondent,” Salmond says — "I've forgotten 
his name, the one who does the Sky news- 
paper review — oh yes, [Tom] Newton Dunn 
from the Sun. He says, 'Butif Cameron were 
to offer you everything you wanted, you 
would want to do a deal with him, would 
you not?' I said no. He was obviously upset. 
The reason for me is, why on earth would 
you trust somebody who comes up to 
Scotland, makes promises, and then saun- 
ters out and says, 'Sorry, I forgot to men- 
tion about this English vote thing in tan- 
dem [with more devolution to Scotland]. 
I mean, that's as bad as you get. Bad politics 
has created a fantastic opening for us to take 
matters forward." 

And now, the former first minister and 
soon-to-be MP for Gordon is preparing for 
his return to Westminster — he represented 
Banff and Buchan in parliament from 1987 
to 2010 — because, as he says more than 
once, "I think the stars might be in align- 
ment. I wouldn't come to Westminster to 
make up the numbers... What I’ve got to № 
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> offer of course is the experience of hav- 
ingruna minority government." 


he referendum campaign ener- 

gised and changed Scotland and 

the effect of this national awak- 

ening has been to create one of 

the most politically savvy elector- 
ates — perhaps the most savvy — in Europe. 
Visit Scotland and you have a sense of a 
nation moving inexorably away from Eng- 
land. There's restlessness for change, for al- 
ternatives, for new possibilities, for a fairer, 
more social-democratic society, and this 
desire has only grown stronger since Sep- 
tember, powered by social media. The Scots 
are relishing what the writer Gerry Hassan 
calls "an independence of the mind”. 

"Absolutely head-on," Salmond says. 
"That's dead right. The Scotland of 2015 is 
not the Scotland of 2014, never mind the 
Scotland of 20 years аро... If you do things 
by the century, we had a bad 2oth century. 
There were reasons for it, of course . . . Yet 
last year I was looking forward to the Com- 
monwealth Games, the Ryder Cup, the ref- 
erendum; and Cameron said he was going 
to, as he put it, celebrate the First World 
War. Now, Scotland is a martial nation, 
fiercely proud of what it fought for, but we 
don’t ‘celebrate’ the Great War. It's not to be 
celebrated. The point is, Cameron thought 
that pride would come from the Great 
War, with regards a bloody, devastating 
carnage. And the relevance to your point is 
this, Jason - that in Scotland, in many com- 
munities, it wasn't a decimation; it was a 
three times decimation of men of fighting 
age. And I think the impact was very sub- 
stantial Scottish heavy industry should 
have transformed into light industry and it 
didn't happen, and one of the reasons - one 
of the reasons; not the only one, but one 
of the reasons — it didn't happen was that 
the people that would have done it were 
nae there." But now there are opportuni- 
ties. "If the stars align,” he says again, “we 
could have the delivery of what Scotland 
was promised last September — devo to the 
max, home rule." 

So if the Vow was honoured, would that 
be enough for the SNP? Would federalism, 
or neo-federalism, satisfy you? 

“No. The SNP is a party of independ- 
ence. But, of course, the people the ques- 
tion should be asked of are the Scottish 
people . .. The great secret weapon of the 
SNP is that it is a cause, an objective and 
an ideal. And when you've got an objec- 
tive and an ideal the rest of the stuff is not 
nearly as important. I'm having another tilt 
at Westminster because I think the stars 
might be in alignment. I wouldn't come to 
Westminster to make up the numbers." © 
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Q8A 
Salmond on coalitions and landslides 


Jason Cowley Is there a Labour politician 
you admire? 

Alex Salmond Andrew MacKinlay, former 
MP for Thurrock. Andrew's one of the 
best parliamentarians I ever came across. 

I liked him to bits. Hell ofa nice guy, and 

a hell ofan effective parliamentarian. 


JC Do you have a favourite Tory? 
AS John Biffen. 


JC Wasn't hea dry-as-dust Thatcherite? 
AS I felt John Biffen knew more about 
English history than most Conservatives 
since have ever learned. 


JC Any Tories in the House you 
admire today? 

AS I don't really know them... 
William Hague. 


JC Historical figure you identify with? 

AS Nelson Mandela. Everybody of my 
generation would say that. My dad's 
greatest hero is the 1st Marquess of 
Montrose, James Graham: “Не either 
fears his fate too much,/Or his deserts are 
small,/That puts it not unto the touch/To 
win or lose it all." Interesting times. 


JC And the number of seats the SNP 
will win in May? 
AS A barrel-load. 


JC A barrel-load? Forty? 
AS It's up to Scotland to determine the 
size of the barrel. 


JC Notsix, then. Nota barrel of six. 
AS [Laughs] No. If it was six I wouldn't be 
here. And I'm planning to be here. 


JC And do you think the most likely 
outcome is a minority Cameron 
government that falls early оп? 

AS In terms of seats, I think the Tories 
will be down... I just think a minority 
government looks likely and ifit'sa 
Cameron government, that falls because 
of the quote I've just given you. Orif 
it'sa Miliband government, that has 

a shot. But whoever is is going to have 
to come to terms — not so much with the 
SNP, but with reality. 

Isa minority government bad thing? 
We had one for four years, and the people 
of Scotland were so enthused by it they 
made us a majority government! 





JC You don't think a Tory-Liberal 
coalition is likely? 

AS Well, my view on that is that it's quite 
interesting what David Steel said a couple 
of days ago: if the Liberals are reduced 

to half their MPs the last thing they're 
going to be doing is going into a coalition. 
The surviving half will want to survive. 
Idon't think the Liberals are going to be 

a big factor in this. I think it’s going to be 
us, the Ulster Unionists and our allies. 


JC Some are saying that you, the 
Nationalists, secretly would like a Tory 
government because it would bolster the 
independence movement. 

AS That'sa misjudgement - certainly 

of me. You have to look forward to 
holding the balance. 


JC You like Westminster, don't you? 
AS I like the chamber. 


JC Do you think Douglas Alexander 
will lose in Paisley? 
AS Yes. 


JC Your candidate there [Mhairi Black] 
is only 20, isn't she? 
AS Yeah. 


JC Do you know her name? 

AS I do, but I mean... I’m not going to 
insult you by going through the names 
of our candidates. She was interviewed 
on Channel 4 and I was very impressed 
by that. She doesn’t look like the kind of 
woman to be intimidated easily. 


JC What about Danny Alexander in 
Inverness? He’s gone? 
AS Yes. 


JC Charles Kennedy, will he hang on? 
AS I'm not going to write off any seats. 
Idon't think we'll win every seat but 
I'm not going to disrespect any of our 
candidates. Two weeks ago, on two 
successive nights, I went to Kelso and 
Ispoke to about 500 people. And that's 
our worst seat. | went to Dumfries 
the next evening, and spoke to lots 
of candidates and had this enormous 
meeting. And they are totally mobilised. 
You wouldn't for a second say either 
of these seats were out of the running. 
And this is the south-west and the 
borders of Scotland! © 
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LETTER FROM SEVASTOPOL 


Russia's shell game 


Vladimir Putin is fighting for political survival. By provoking unrest 
in Ukraine, he hopes to distract the west from Crimea 


Mikhail Vanin, the Russian ambassador to 
Denmark, looks like a shrewd little man, 
with fuzzy hair and sharp, Putin-like eyes 
behind rimless glasses. And he has quite a 
way with words. Speaking to the Danish 
newspaper Jyllands-Posten on 21 March, he 
said: "I don't think that Danes fully under- 
stand the consequences if Denmark joins 
the American-led missile defence shield . . . 
Ifthey do, then Danish warships will be tar- 
gets for Russian nuclear missiles . . . 

“Itis, of course, your own decision. I just 
want to remind you that your finances and 
security will suffer.” I don't suppose that, 
after the collapse of the Soviet Union in 
1991, most of us imagined that we would 
hear threats of this crudity being uttered in 
Europe again. 

It is a little over a year since the west's 
relationship with Russia seemed, ifinevita- 
bly spiky, at least rational and manageable. 
Now here is a Russian diplomat publicly 
warning a small member of Nato and the 
EU of the possibility of nuclear war. How 
could things have got this bad in such ashort 
space of time? How could the post-cold war 
consensus have vanished so utterly? 


By John Simpson 


After Viktor Yanukovych's pro-Moscow 
Ukrainian government collapsed following 
the often violent protests of February 2014, 
Russia started to infiltrate Crimea with its 
forces as part of a plan that was worked out, 
we are now told, by Putin himself. They 
cut off Crimea from mainland Ukraine, an- 
nexed it and received the post-dated agree- 
ment of a large majority of its inhabitants. 
After that, the same combination of nasty 
civilian thugs (one whom I came up against 
in Crimea had "Rossiya" tattooed across his 
forehead) and serving soldiers in unmarked 
uniforms headed to eastern Ukraine. They 
are still fighting there. 

The methodology goes back to the heart 
of the postwar Soviet era, with a few 21st- 
century touches. If Moscow's grip on a 
country that mattered seemed about to 
loosen, excuses were found and fraternal 
forces were assembled to make sure that it 
didn't happen — the hard way. Remember 
Hungary in 1956, Czechoslovakia in 1968, 
Afghanistan in 1979 and now Ukraine in 
2014. Keeping hold of what they have has 
always mattered to Russia's rulers. If they 
let one part go, the whole structure might 


start to fall down. Above all, it suggests 
weakness and there will always be those in- 
side or outside the system who might take 
advantage of it and bring the rulers down. 
As we shall see, some Putin-watchers think 
that this pattern is being repeated. 

In Russia's cities, you still occasionally 
come across a group of fascinated passers- 
by gathered around an upturned cardboard 
box, while some dodgy-looking character 
moves three walnut shells around with ad- 
mirable prestidigitation. It is illegal to play 
the game for money because it is crooked. 
The innocent are supposed to bet on which 
shell is hiding a dried pea and they almost 
always — surprise, surprise — get it wrong. 

There is a case to be made that Rus- 
sia’s wholly cynical infiltration of eastern 
Ukraine and its threats towards the Baltic 
are an elaborate shell game. While the out- 
side world stares with fascination at the 
clever manipulation of the walnuts, our at- 
tention is being drawn away from the shell 
that matters: the one with Crimea under it. 
The more we concentrate on Ukraine and 
the Baltic — which are, indeed, of immense 
importance - the more inclined we are to № 
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OUR RUNWAY 


COMES > 


GUARANTEED. 


GATWICK’S FIVE GUARANTEES TO THE UK: 








For further details of Gatwick's guarantees to the UK, 
please visit www.gatwickobviously.com/guarantees 


1. FAIR TO 
TAXPAYERS 


A privately funded 
runway ready for take 
off in 2025. 

Gatwick guarantees that its 
second runway will be open 
in 2025, privately funded 
with no need for billions of 
pounds of public subsidy. 


2.FAIR TO PASSENGERS 
AND AIRLINES 


Airport charges capped to 

keep fares low for everyone. 
Gatwick guarantees that, in return 
for Government agreeing a 30 year 
contract, passenger charges will 

be subject to an inflation-linked £15 
limit. 


3.FAIR TO GOVERNMENT 


No public sector risk for Government 
to carry. 

Gatwick guarantees that it will bear all the 
main long-term risks of the expansion 
programme related to traffic levels, market 
pricing, construction and operating costs, 
rather than expecting either passengers, 
airlines or Government to take these risks. 


4. FAIR TO LOCAL PEOPLE 


Cash compensation for those most affected 
by noise. 

Gatwick guarantees that it will pay £1,000 
(linked to inflation) annually towards the Council 
Tax of those people currently affected by significant 
levels of aircraft noise, or who may become affected 
as soon as a second runway is operational. 


5. FAIR TO THE ENVIRONMENT 

Air quality targets always met. 
Gatwick guarantees that air quality levels will remain within 
current legal limits in the area close to the airport and that 
this can be achieved without introducing a congestion charge. 












LONDON бае _ 
OBVIOUSLY. 


> forget that Russia has grabbed one of the 
choicest bits of territory of a country whose 
borders it had solemnly undertaken to re- 
spect. France, Italy and Greece are keen to 
ease the sanctions that the west as a whole 
has imposed on Russia as punishment for 
filching Crimea. If Russia now stirs things 
up in the previously peaceful Baltic, our 
eyes will be distracted even more from the 
shell containing Crimea. 

That is the one place that matters most 
to Vladimir Putin. Neither he nor any other 
Russian leader will give up Crimea, except 
as the result of the most extreme force -and 
that is pretty unlikely, surely? Getting hold 
of Crimea last year pushed Putin's approval 
ratings in Russia beyond the 80 per cent 
mark. When not long ago a rather ghastly 
teenager at a Crimean school sang for my 
television crew and me a welcoming song 
about Crimea being the diamond of Rus- 
sia, he was absolutely right. The Crimean 
Peninsula (and especially the southern part 
of it, which includes Yalta, Sevastopol and 
Balaklava) is as good as it gets anywhere. 

Take Balaklava: it's a delightful seaport, 
its white-painted house fronts built in the 
restrained, neoclassical style that was one 
of the best achievements of tsarism's later 
years. On a sunny day, of which there are 
many, it is like the south of France must 
have been before the rich arrived. For five 
years after the collapse of the Soviet Un- 
ion, Balaklava was a closed town. Even the 
relatives of people who worked on its top- 
secret nuclear submarine base, which lies 
in full view on the other side of the port, 
had to carry special passes if they went to 
visit them. The dark mouth of the tunnel 
that has been carved into the mountainside 
so that Soviet submarines could slip into 
their underground workshops, impregna- 
ble against any form of air attack, is clearly 
visible just across the water from the excel- 
lent fish restaurants opposite. It looks like 
something out of an early James Bond film. 


n the decades after Ukraine became 
independent from Russia in 1991, 
nothing much was done about Balak- 
lava. One or two top politicians built 
hotels there but because of all the po- 
litical troubles, the work on them was never 
finished. Slowly the holiday trade is start- 
ing to return and the little stalls along the 
quayside are opening up to sell pictures of 
Putin and bath towels with the emblems 
of the old Soviet Union. You could easily 
imagine Anton Chekhov strolling beside 
the moored boats in his white suit, gazing 
across the water. 
Balaklava, like the rest of Crimea, seems 
utterly Russian. Practically all of the opin- 
ion polls and all of the anecdotal evidence 


indicate that the majority of the people here 
are willing to be part of Russia again — not 
surprisingly, given that about 60 per cent of 
them, perhaps more now, are ethnic Rus- 
sians. Twenty-four per cent of them (these 
figures are based on the 2001 census, so they 
could have changed) are ethnic Ukrainians 
and 12 per cent are Crimean Tatars, some of 
whom have returned from the brutal exile 
in central Asia to which Stalin subjected 
about a quarter ofa million of them in 1944. 

But ethnicity isn’t the only deciding fac- 
tor in people’s attitudes; class enters into 
it, as well. Last year, the relatively small 
proportion of educated, middle-class Rus- 
sians in the region mostly seemed keen on 
staying with Ukraine, because they identi- 
fied it with the freer political climate of the 
European Union. Now, however, they have 
gone quiet and accepted the change. There 
is no sign of any determined fightback 
against Russian rule. A former teacher, an 
ethnic Ukrainian who lost his job and was 
sentenced to community service for at- 
tending a celebration of the Ukrainian poet 
Shevchenko and wearing the yellow-and- 
blue ribbons of his country, assured me that 
he and his friends would not do anything to 
break the law. It’s hard to think that there 





It’s hard to think there 
will be any resistance to 
Putin’s Crimean coup 





will be any serious resistance to Putin’s 
Crimean coup. 

Crimea should never have been separated 
from Russia in the first place. In an act of 
celebratory foolishness, Nikita Khrushchev 
(who was born near the Russian border 
with Ukraine) awarded it to the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic in 1954 after he 
emerged as Stalin’s successor. At the time, 
it meant nothing more than jiggling around 
with a county boundary in Britain. 

In December 1991, when the Soviet Un- 
ion collapsed, the leaders of Russia, Ukraine 
and Belarus met in the palace in the Bela- 
rusian forest of Belovezhskaya Pushcha to 
agree to the carve-up of the old state. Boris 
Yeltsin was the new Russian leader and he 
was too weak and too punch-drunk as a 
result of everything that had happened to 
demand Crimea back. Yet Russia's case was 
a good one — until Putin annexed the pen- 
insula at gunpoint. Having done this, the 
president cannot possibly pull back. If he 
were to lose Crimea, he would be finished. 

Putin is, in person, a very different man 
from the swaggering, macho public image. 
On each of the three occasions when I've 
talked to him, I have found him polite and 


pleasant and certainly not domineering. 
The three occasions could have been four, 
except that when I went to film at the may- 
oral office in St Petersburg where he worked 
in1991, he didn't seem important enough to 
interview: mea maxima culpa. He has been 
phenomenally successful ever since; he is 
the most successful leader in Russia since 
Stalin. But does that make his position safe? 

The veteran Polish intellectual Adam 
Michnik, one of the heroes of the 1980s 
struggle against the Soviet Union and a per- 
ceptive observer of Russia today, thinks not. 
Hegaveaninterview to Le Monderecently in 
which he suggested that the brutal murder 
of the former Russian deputy prime minis- 
terand liberal opposition figure Boris Nem- 
tsov had been carried out by a group within 
the security system that wanted to force 
Putin to be tougher in eastern Ukraine: cap- 
turing Kharkiv, Dnipropetrovsk or Odessa, 
for instance. It was a warning, he believes. 

According to Michnik, Putin thinks that 
he, too, is ina certain amount of danger, not 
so much from the plots within his power 
structure as from the kind of popular revolt 
we saw on the streets of Ukraine when Ya- 
nukovych fell. Michnik says that someone 
close to Putin has told him privately that 
the live coverage of the fall and murder of 
Muammar al-Gaddafi in October 2011 was 
a terrible shock to the president. “His worst 
fear," Michnik said, "is to see a Maidan [the 
anti-Yanukovych demonstrations in Kyiv] 
emerging in Red Square." 

If Michnik is right, then taking hold of 
Crimea and fomenting trouble in eastern 
Ukraine and perhaps the Baltic is a matter 
of personal survival for the Russian presi- 
dent. A Ukraine that might one day be pre- 
pared to allow Nato to base missiles on its 
territory is not just an existential threat to 
Russia — it is an existential threat to Putin, 
just as the potential loss of Hungary was a 
personal threat to Khrushchev in 1956 and 
the potential loss of Czechoslovakia and Af- 
ghanistan were to Leonid Brezhnev in 1968 
and 1979, respectively. 

We can certainly blame the US for its 
triumphalist approach after 1991, refusing 
Russia the hand of full friendship and alli- 
ance. We can blame the EU for dangling the 
promise of association and eventual mem- 
bership in front of Ukraine's eyes as though 
it were any other European outpost. But we 
would be very foolish indeed if we failed to 
understand that Vladimir Putin, however 
relaxed he may seem, now thinks that he 
could be fighting for his life — and that he 
will be prepared to use every threat, every 
trick and every weapon in a disturbingly 
large arsenal in order to protect himself. © 
John Simpson is the world affairs editor 
ofthe BBC 
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REFLECTION 


Helen Macdonald 


Our springs grow emptier 


t this time of year my Twitter 

timeline fills with birds. People 

are rushing to tweet their first 

sightings of spring migrants: 

posting photographs of wheat- 
ears on dunes, telling everyone exactly 
where they saw the year's first sand mar- 
tins flying inland from the sea. This urge 
to record bird arrivals baffled me when I 
was young. I would roll my eyes at people 
who wrote to the Times because they had 
heard a cuckoo, who noted the date and 
time of their first whitethroat of the year. 
It seemed more like a trainspotterish game 
of one-upmanship than something mean- 
ingful about the season. 

I was wrong. I didn't know how use- 
ful such records could be, nor what spring 
would turn into in years to come. Back then 
it just meant newness: blossom and lambs, 
eggs and ducklings. But the meanings of 
seasons change as you age, and now these 
spring migrants tug at my heart partly be- 
cause their arrival means "the globe's still 
working", as Ted Hughes put it in his poem 
"Swifts", and partly because I'm still alive 
tosee them. Across Britain and Europe peo- 
ple are waiting eagerly for birds to return 
from Africa: cuckoos, nightingales, swal- 
lows, pipits, martins, wagtails, flycatchers 
and more, each first sighting always a sur- 
prise, each arrival stitching the season into 
place. No wonder birders want to share 
these moments with others. For them, 
these birds are what spring is made of. 

But it's not just a matter of personal cele- 
bration. The sightings have scientific value. 
Britain pioneered the organised amateur 
reporting of birds with the founding of 
the British Trust for Ornithology in Ox- 
ford in 1933. Two years later it announced 
that organised teamwork by field observers 
had become a normal, everyday feature of 
birdwatching in Great Britain. Ever since, 
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the trust has collected and analysed records 
submitted by members of the public on 
birds' arrival and departure dates and the 
size of their breeding populations, a store 
of ornithological data that grants us awful 
proof of how our springs are changing. 
Birds are arriving earlier. Some are over- 
wintering rather than moving south. And 
worst of all, their numbers are crashing. 
Turtle doves, whose low crooning Julian 
Huxley once considered to be the best pos- 
sible expression of English midsummer 
afternoons, are almost extinct. Spotted fly- 
catchers, tree pipits and nightingales are in 
deep trouble. Habitat degradation in the UK 
and Africa, pesticides, urban development, 
climate change, all play their part. Our 
springs grow emptier and quieter every year. 
The furore over the proposed develop- 
ment of ex-Ministry of Defence land at 
Lodge Hill in Kent, mentioned recently by 
John Burnside in this magazine, is not a 
simple battle between houses and breeding 
nightingales, George Osborne's "feathered 
obstacles". Nor is it just the terrible prece- 
dent that will be set for nature conservation 
in the UK should a designated Site of Spe- 
cial Scientific Interest be destroyed. Seventy 
years ago nightingales were common across 
England. They sang from Buckinghamshire 
woods, Aldershot gardens, from bushes 
along the Sheringham seafront at night. 
Now they hang on in the south and east, 
and their numbers are still declining. So are 
the numbers of people able to hear them. 
Someone once told me that nightingales 
should be preserved because of their place 
in western literature. I suppose that is an 
argument. But not everyone has read Keats 
and Clare, and nightingales do not speak 
to me of poetry at all. They are simply as- 
tonishing, in and of themselves. Гуе taken 
many people to hear them. Once they have 
listened to a nightingale in full voice, they 


yearn to hear that sound again. Its absence 
lessens our lives. What will happen if Lodge 
Hill is destroyed is not just the disappear- 
ance of 85 pairs ofa migrant bird species, but 
a thinning of human experience, a shrink- 
ing of the available meanings of spring. 

I took a friend to look for nightingales 
on a cold April morning last year. We went 
to Paxton Pits, a reserve of scrub and lakes 
sprawling across old gravel-workings in 
Cambridgeshire. It is renowned for its 
nightingales: coachloads of people come 
here to listen to them. We walked under 
hurrying clouds and fat spots of rain and 
stopped at a bend in the path. In a mess of 
angled elder stems, nettles and shadows, 
I heard a small phrase, half a throatful of 
song. Then it stopped. 

We peered into the undergrowth. There 
was the nightingale, on a slim twig, side-on. 
A brown robin with a rusty tail. His beak 
opened again. Another four or five notes, 
then silence, his eyes half closed, wings 
fallen to his sides. He hitched them back 
into place and they fell to his sides again. 
I wondered for a moment if this bird was 
sick. And then I realised that he was simply 
exhausted. He'd just arrived on his long 
flight from Guinea, up the west coast of 
Africa, across Europe, over the English 
Channel and into this bush he remembered 
from last year. 

Then, as we looked at the small, weary 
bird, the rain burst through the canopy of 
leaves, and he shook himself, and started to 
sing. Properly sing. A huge bowl of notes, 
a sound that would fill a concert hall, mu- 
sic that filled the leaves and the air around 
them and the spaces under the trees and 
rolled out across the darkness of the day, a 
small bird singing to welcome itself home, 
and to make this place spring again. & 
Helen Macdonald's "H Is for Hawk" is 
newly published in paperback by Vintage 


Song of songs: a 19th-century illustration of a nightingale from an engraving by Kronheim 











THE NS ESSAY 


Beloved of 
the people 


Atatime when career politicians are 
held in such contempt, the Pope is offering 
a masterclass in leadership 
By Maurice Glasman 


When Cardinal Bergoglio was elected Pope 
two years ago hardly anyone knew who 
he was. He had a number of firsts to his 
name: the first Jesuit pope, the first from 
the Americas, the first from the southern 
hemisphere. But beyond that there was 
only a sense of gentle bafflement and an 
awkwardness in the wake of Pope Bene- 
dict's retirement: for popes, unlike bishops, 
life means life, so to replace a living pope 
was almost unseemly. 

Since then, Pope Francis has succeeded 
in cutting through the language of Italian 
scholasticism, the constraints of Vatican 
tradition and the consistent wail of ration- 
alist denunciation to become the most 
popular public figure in Europe. In con- 
trast to his predecessor he has established 
a Catholic populism around a critique of 
capitalism and a concern for the poor while 
embarking upon an unprecedented reform 
of the Vatican itself, most particularly its 
finances. Taken as a whole, this has led to a 
misunderstanding that he is a progressive, 
liberal or "left-wing" pope. It should come 
as no surprise that the Pope is deeply and 


traditionally Catholic. What is clear is that 
his modesty, his continued emphasis on 
being a sinner himself, and his criticism of 
himself and his Church have endeared him 
to people who have not been listening to the 
Church for a very long time, if ever. Where- 
as Pope Benedict missed few opportunities 
to point out the moral nihilism of moder- 
nity and its tendency to violence and self- 
gratification at the expense of love and faith- 
fulness, Pope Francis seems more at ease 
with temptation and less comfortable with 
the domination of corporate capitalism and 
its effects on the lives of the poor. 

This can be explained by the times and 
places in which the two men emerged. Car- 
dinal Ratzinger came of age as a theologian 
and bishop in West Germany in the 1960s 
and had previously been seen asa radical. He 
perceived a tendency in the 1960s genera- 
tion towards a revolutionary hedonism that 
could only end in systematic human degra- 
dation. In response, he asserted the author- 
ity and majesty of the Catholic Church and 
its traditions, and took a particularly hard 
line on Marxism and liberation theology. № 
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Cardinal Joseph Ratzinger blesses the coffin of Pope John Paul II in St Peter's Square, April 2005 








> His alliance with Pope John Paul II, who 
had been a bishop in communist Poland, 
was resolute. 

Bishop Bergoglio, by contrast, came ofage 
as a priest in Argentina under its particu- 
larly ugly military dictatorship, and became 
bishop of Buenos Aires in the 1990s during 
a period of Washington-led free-market 
economics that ended in a spectacular and 
devastating crisis. Argentina experienced 
austerity and a financial crash nearly two 
decades before the rest of us, and the bishop 
was witness to the destitution and institu- 
tional breakdown involved. 

Pope Francis is the first pope in a centu- 
ry for whom communism is not the main 
threat to morality and the Church. For him 
it is of very little consequence. Instead, the 
main threat to the dignity of the person, 
theirfamiliesand workisa capitalism which 
gives incentives to sin. Growing inequality, 
the domination of the poor by the rich, the 
favour shown to the banks, and the costs 
carried by workers in "restructuring pro- 
grammes" are things he has witnessed and 
gives witness about. Pope John Paul came of 
age resisting communism; for Pope Francis 
that was not the problem. 

Isaw this first-hand when I was invited to 
the Vatican to give a talk on Catholic social 
thought. I outlined what I saw as the central 
features of Catholic teaching on capital- 
ism, which provides the political economy 
for Blue Labour, and its stress on regional 
banks, a vocational economy, incentives 
to virtue over vice, and the representation 
of the workforce in corporate governance. 
There were audible rumblings of discontent 
in the audience, and a visiting American 


put the view plainly that my argument, 
with its implied interference in managerial 
prerogative and the sovereignty of capital, 
was "communist". There was no one there 
from the Labour Party to find that funny, 
and it all felt a bit uncomfortable. But Pope 
Francisinterjected witha question. Heasked 
my interrogators — for there was more than 
one — "What is your idea? That the banks 
should fail and that is the end of the world, 
but the workers starve and that is the price 
you have to pay?" Things went much better 
for me from that point so in telling this an- 
ecdote 1 am also declaring an interest. 


His reference to workers was not acci- 
dental but central to his argument. For he 
still maintains a theory of labour value, that 
workers have value and generate value, and 
that one of the fundamental problems with 
the present system is that they are denied 
recognition as creators and partners in the 
economic system. 

Pope Francis does not fear the poor, but 
prefers "to weep when they weep and re- 
joice when they rejoice". He watches foot- 
ball, he drinks maté, the Argentinian herbal 
tea, and he delights in the company of chil- 
dren. He could not wait to leave the formal 
eventat which we met to embrace the visit- 
ing children who had made the journey to 
Rome for Argentina's national day. In Italy, 
when he visits а place he is followed by peo- 
ple who make presentations of their work- 
ing lives — they give him their fireman's 
helmet, or their wooden spoon - and his 
popularity exceeds that of any politician. 
They swarm around him; he feels safe with 
them and they give him protection. 

Atoneofthese walkabouts I asked a wom- 
an why she had come to see Pope Francis. 
“Like me, he loves the Church but doesn’t 
trust the Vatican,” she said. “He needs to 
know that we are with him.” I found this 
view widespread, including among those 
who are proud to call themselves socialists. 

In a Europe that has been dominated by 
the free movement of money and labour, 
and that has been unable to break the in- 
tellectual and political domination of neo- 
liberalism, the Pope is unusual because he 
articulates a constructive alternative that 
is for private property but against finan- 
cial centralisation, and stills holds on to > 
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> certain concepts, such as vocation, vir- 
tue and value, a century after they have fall- 
enoutoffashion with monetarists, Keynes- 
ians and Marxists alike. 

The crash of 2008 spoke to the Catho- 
lic idea that there was a "structure of sin" 
in the economic system which gave in- 
centives to vice. In this sense, vice is un- 
derstood as greed, selfishness, immediate 
gratification and a lack of regard for the 
inheritance of creation, the humanity of 
the person or the common good. This led 
to cheating, exploitation and avarice, com- 
plemented by a political system that did 
not promote responsibility, participation 
and relationships. 

Itturned out that Catholic social thought, 
а tradition initiated by Pope Leo XIII in 
1891, contained a more rational and apposite 
political economy than that of its secular 
rivals. In this, the Pope is as conservative as 
he is radical. He said that there was a lack of 
lovein the system, and his words resonated. 

The word has spread. In February 2015 
the bishops of the Church of England is- 
sued a pastoral letter concerning guidance 
for Christians on the election in May. The 
extent to which the Protestant church has 
embraced the lead taken by Pope Francis 
and engaged with ideas of subsidiarity, 
vocation, virtue and the tendency of capi- 
talism to commodify human beings and 
their natural environment is remarkable. 
Catholic thought has come to England, a 
place where it has played little part in main- 
stream political life since Thomas Cromwell 
was chancellor. 

There is a good reason for this. We know 
that neither 1945 nor 1979, neither the state 
nor the market, generates prosperity, civic 
peace and participation. We know that 
1997 — an attempt to combine a strong wel- 
fare state with robust financial markets - did 
not work either. We are left with debt, defi- 
cit and demoralisation. There is an absence 
of a constructive alternative to put in their 
place that can explain the problems of the 
past and chart a course to a better future. 
No one was expecting the Catholic Church 
to have that vision. 

This incursion is partly supported by 
the successes of the German social-market 
economy, which was stitched together 
between Christian and Social Democrats 
after the war. Workers are represented 
on boards, and there is a robust voca- 
tional system that regulates market entry. 
There are strong regional banks that can- 
not lend outside their geographical area, as 
well as specific sectoral banks, all within a 
decentralised federal political system. Our 
centralised capital and state model did not 
emerge from the financial crash in robust 
shape. It was vulnerable to systemic shocks. 


The German model has looked altogether 
more robust. 

It is not just that many people like the 
look of Pope Francis; it is also that what he 
says is popular. It is not articulated by any 
mainstream political party in Europe, let 
alone Britain. The EU, with its free move- 
ment and centralised bureaucracies, is as far 
from his teaching as it could be. 

Catholic social thought is pro family, re- 
sponsibility and contribution, and places 
a great stress on subsidiarity and relation- 
ships so that there can be “more love in the 
system". There is little here to comfort the 
Fabian wing within Labour that stresses uni- 
formity and universality as the prime aims 
of a welfare administration. Indeed, that is 
one of the reasons he is so popular. He de- 
fies the orthodoxies of left and right in the 


He thinks of himself as 
a sinner and sees God in 
the eyes ofthe poor 








name of a common-good politics in which 
there is an active reconciliation between es- 
tranged interests, including class interests. 

Part of the appeal of Pope Francis is 
that he articulates a generous vision of hu- 
man society and flourishing that recognises 
the contribution of workers and the poor 
to the common good. The other is his re- 
morseless reform of the Curia, the Vatican 
civil service, and his relentless challenge to 
a conception of the priesthood as manage- 
rial, administrative, bureaucratic or — worst 
ofall- corrupt. 

A person appointed by Pope Francis to 
help reform the finance committee told 
me that he was devoted to the task. He en- 
countered great resistance and there was 
denunciation of the idea that a group of lay 
businessmen should oversee the finances 





"Honestly, Galileo, you must think the whole 
world revolves around you" 


in the place of priests and Vatican officers. 
There was outrage when the beatification 
accounts were frozen due to a lack of ac- 
countability. This turned to rage when an 
entirely new staff was appointed to the fi- 
nance office. The Pope had one word for our 
besieged reformer: fretta. It means faster, 
stronger, more. 

His address, made just before Christmas, 
to the Curia - in many ways the heirs to the 
glories of the Roman empire — as “co-work- 
ers, brothers and sisters" was a masterpiece 
of the form. He started with an evocation 
of Jesus, "who is born in the poverty of the 
stable of Bethlehem in order to teach us the 
power of humility" and whose light was re- 
ceived by "the poor and simple". 

And then he began his reflection on the 
theme of forgiveness for the Church, for its 
failings as a body which cannot live with- 
out nourishment and care. Like any body, 
it is prey to disease. At this point, he in- 
troduced the concept of "curial diseases" 
to which the officials of the Church were 
prone. He spoke of an assumed superiority 
over others and a refusal to recognise their 
own sin; of an excessive busyness that ne- 
glects rest and the needs of other people. 
He spoke of a “mental and spiritual petri- 
fication” that separates them from the lives 
of people and of an "excessive planning 
and functionalism" that was hostile to the 
power of people coming together and doing 
something better than they had planned. 
He spoke of poor communication between 
different parts of the organisation, of a 
loss of memory and first love, of a culture 
of gossiping, grumbling and backbiting, of 
idolising superiors, of an indifference to 
others, and a miserable face. 

Asamember ofthe Labour Party — indeed, 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party — I could 
not do other than reflect on the lessons for 
my party and movementin this speech, and 
on how we do not have a culture of reflec- 
tion and evaluation, of disagreement and 
challenge. I thought we had a lot to learn 
from the Church, but I also winced at how 
hard it was to say that. 

Pope Francis has turned the attention of 
the Church away from sex and towards the 
economy. He thinks of himself as a sinner 
and sees God in the eyes of the poor. He is 
prepared to say hard things to powerful peo- 
ple, and shines a light into the darkened cor- 
ridors of his own institution. He is beloved 
of the people. In short, the most important 
thing about Pope Francis is that he is giving 
a masterclass in political leadership. © 
Maurice Glasman is a Labour peer and is 
working on the party's policy review 
This essay is published in the spring issue of 
Juncture, IPPR's journal of politics and 
ideas: ippr.org/juncture 
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PHOTO ESSAY 


Spitalfields 


Nippers 


Life in the old East End of London before the welfare state 
Introduction by the Gentle Author 


There is a rare clarity of vision in the pho- 
tography of Horace Warner. It brings us 
startlingly close to the Londoners whose 
images he captured and permits us to look 
them in the eye. 

Warner came to Spitalfields as superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school at the Bed- 
ford Institute, one of nine Quaker missions 
operating in the East End of London at the 
end of the 19th century. Geographically, the 
"Nippers" in his photographs were crea- 
tures of the byways, alleys and yards that 
laced Spitalfields. Imaginatively, theirs was 
a discrete society independent of adults, in 
which they were resourceful and sufficient, 
doing washing, chopping wood, nurs- 
ing babies and making money by selling 
newspapers, hawking flowers or bunching 
parsley for market. A few swaggered for the 
camera, but most were preoccupied in their 
own world and look askance at us, without 
assuming the playful, clownish faces that 
adults expect of children today. These Nip- 
pers were not trained to fawn by posing for 
innumerable snaps, and consequently many 
have a presence and authority beyond our 
expectation of their years. 

Although his subjects were some of the 
poorest people in London, Warner's com- 
passionate portraits stand in sharp contrast 
to the stereotypical images created by other 
social campaigners of that era, those who 
commonly portrayed children solely as vic- 
tims of their economic circumstances and 
sometimes degraded them further by the 
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very act of photography. Characteristically, 
Warner granted his subjects the dignity of 
self-possession and so they present them- 
selves to his lens on their own terms. 

In 1913 the Bedford Institute paid two 
pounds, 15 shillings and sixpence for rough- 
ly 20 photographs he had taken of the local 
children. It used them in its fundraising ac- 
tivities, reproducing them on handbills and 
collection boxes. 

These pictures were selected from a sig- 
nificantly larger body of work that Warner 
created at the time and gathered into two 
albums. For more than a century, this col- 
lection of images was hardly seen by any- 
one outside his family, but today they are 
published as the book Spitalfields Nippers, 
where they are reunited with the pictures 
purchased by the Bedford Institute — per- 
mitting a full assessment of his achieve- 
ment for the first time. 

Workingin the family wallpaper business 
of Jeffrey & Co, Warner had the income and 
aesthetic training to explore photography 
in his spare time and produce images of the 
highest quality. As a trustee and superin- 
tendent of the Bedford Institute, he was 
brought into close contact over many years 
with the families that lived nearby in Quak- 
er Street, winning their trust and affection. 
As a Quaker, he believed in social equality 
and that the divine lived in everyone. He 
was disturbed by the suffering he encoun- 
tered in the East End. In the Spitalfields 
Nippers, all these things came together as 


the result of a unique set of circumstances, 
allowing Warner the opportunity to create 
exceptional, humane images that gave dig- 
nity to his subjects and producing photog- 
raphy that was without parallel in his era. 

As early as 1905, there had been an occa- 
sion when the pictures were shown to an 
influential group of people who recognised 
the power of Warner's work. Attached in- 
side the cover of his first Spitalfields album 
is a piece of notepaper from the warden's 
lodge at Toynbee Hall, dated 21 June 1905. 
This institution had been established in 
1884 by Samuel and Henrietta Barnett as 
the first university settlement in the East 
End, in the hope that educational and social 
projects undertaken by students from Ox- 
ford and Cambridge would encourage a so- 
cial conscience among future generations of 
political leaders. (Both Clement Attlee and 
William Beveridge taught at Toynbee Hall.) 

"These photographs were taken by an As- 
sociate of Toynbee Hall who has lent them 
to Mrs Barnett for the use of Lord Crewe," 
reads the text of the letter, inscribed in a 
careful italic hand, with an annotation at 
the top in red ink: "Returned with thanks, 
Crewe, 27th July". 

Henrietta Barnett was committed to re- 
forming the brutal regimes of Poor Law 
schoolsandin1896 she set up the State Chil- 
dren’s Association “to obtain individual 
treatment for children under the Guardian- 
ship of the State”. Lord Crewe was one of 
several powerful aristocrats who chaired > 
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“Joey Lyons and Nellie Slark”. Joey was born in 1896 and worked as a boot finisher aged 14. He served in the Second World War, dying at 71 in Suffolk 
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P the association; it appears Warner'sSpi- (Right) 
talfields albums were used as evidence in Many Nippers 
their political campaign to secure social re- worked to support 
forms to support vulnerable children. their families, 
True to his belief in the social value of touting for odd jobs 
culture, Samuel Barnett also founded the atthe nearby child 
Whitechapel Gallery, not far from Toyn- labour market. 
bee Hall. It opened its doors in 1901 with a 
mixed show of contemporary work, includ- 
ing a selection of pictures by Edward Burne- 
Jones which Warner took the Nippers to 
see, leading them on an excursion beyond 
their familiar territory and capturing their 
first encounters with fine art. (One Nipper, 
pictured below right, found the visit the 
perfect occasion for a nap.) 
In Spitalfields at this time, one in five 
hildren did not survive to adulthood, 
ut Spitalfields Life researches show that, 
mong the poorest families that Warner 
hotographed, the mortality rate was closer 
to one-third. Among those who survived 
childhood, many lived into their eighties 
and nineties - Rosalie Wakefield of 47 Ham- 
ilton Buildings in Great Eastern Street died 
in 1979 in Waltham Forest, aged 84; Jessica 
Wakefield of Camden died in Wands- 
worth in 1985, aged 94. Other stories are 
shorter: Tommy Nail, born in Kingsland in 
1891, and his brothers William and James 
were all conscripted and fought in the First 
World War. Both of Tommy's brothers sur- 
vived, but he was killed on the battlefield 
on 9 October 1917. 
Much of the world of the Nippers - the 
alleyways and lanes of the old East End - no 
longer exists. Samuel Barnett's hopes of a 
more equitable society were fulfilled when 
Clement Attlee, who had been the secretary 
of Toynbee Hall, became the architect of the 
welfare state after Labour's landslide elec- 
tion victory of 1945. Today, with the welfare 
state in retreat, these pictures of the Spi- 
talfields Nippers are a salutary reminder of 
the world before social provision came into 
being. Shamefully, the Borough of Tower 
Hamlets, which covers the locations where 
the Nippers were photographed, now has 
the highest rate of child poverty in London. 
Horace Warner's photographs remind us 
of how life used to be for many in the East 
End and elsewhere, and of the human value 
of the reforms enacted in the 2oth century. 
The struggle to create a modern, compas- 
sionate society that can protect its most (Right) 
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vulnerable members goes on. © In "Tired of Art", 
The Gentle Author writes daily about the a young girl rests 
life and culture of the East End of London at: atan exhibition 
spitalfieldslife.com. He will give a lecture of paintings by 
on Horace Warner's work with the Nippers Edward Burne- 
atthe National Portrait Gallery, London Jonesatthe 
WC, on 2 April (7pm) newly opened 
"Spitalfields Nippers" is out now. Whitechapel 
(Spitalfields Life Books, £20) Gallery, 1901. 
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(Facing page) 
Life in the 
backstreets: a 
curious crowd 
peers down an 
alleyway at the 
photographer 


(Above) 

The "Sisters Ellis" 
wear matching 
dresses, probably 
made by their 
mother, a worker in 
the garment trade. 


(Right) 

This image ofa boy 
with a basket is part 
ofa series depicting 
children working and 
helping their parents 
with chores. 
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(Above) 
This photo of boys sitting 
ona wallis captioned 
simply "Brothers". 


(Left) 

In this image, 
captioned "Quite 
Clean ’Nuff”, 

a boy washes 

his face ina 
Spitalfields yard. 






(Facing page) 

A girl wears a fine 
dress from an 

earlier era, probably 
obtained at the 
nearby Houndsditch 
tag market. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS 


The mystery 


president 


Francois Hollande, who promised to rule from the left, was the most 
unpopular French leader in modern times until his fortunes were revived 
by the murderous attack on Charlie Hebdo 


On a late February night in Brussels, Fran- 
cois Hollande was bleary-eyed after two 
days without sleep, but also jubilant. He'd 
spent 16 hours overnight in Minsk, Belarus, 
with Angela Merkel, extracting a Ukraine 
ceasefire from Vladimir Putin. From there 
he’dgone straight toa summit of EU leaders. 
Aides advised rest but the French president 
was determined to chat about the other tri- 
umph of the day: the sale of 24 Dassault Ra- 
fale jets to Egypt, the first export deal for the 
French fighter after 20 years of vain effort. 

“India has confirmed the order — er, I 
mean Egypt,” Hollande said. “I could have 
said Qatar, given the confusion of being 
so tired.” With a characteristic giggle he 
stumbled on. "We've worked out payment 
that is within the means of Greece . . . er, 
Egypt. I think I'd better stop or we won't 
know who's bought what." 

Long-winded and self-mocking, the per- 
formance was pure Hollande. A back-room 
politician for most of his career, he has al- 
ways enjoyed schmoozing with journalists. 
In Brussels he often rambles on after other 
leaders have left and the staff start turning 
out the lights. But on that February night, 
there was a touch of something else. Hol- 
lande was exuding a new self-assurance and 


By Charles Bremner 


was obviously enjoying himself. His first 
two and a half years of fumbled administra- 
tion had felt like a succession of disasters, 
from rising unemployment to character 
assassination by Valérie Trierweiler, the 
betrayed former first lady. But in January, 
events had offered a reprieve. 

After the Kouachi brothers commit- 
ted their slaughter at the offices of Char- 
lie Hebdo on the morning of 7 January, the 
most unpopular French leader in modern 
times had come into his own. Alerted by a 
friend's text message from the scene, the 
unloved Socialist had ignored his security 
men and rushed from the Élysée Palace to 
the blood-spattered offices of the satirical 
magazine while the bodies were still on the 
floor. Rallying the nation in the days that 
followed, Hollande struck the right tone 
of solemnity and empathy. Leading the 
march of a million people through Paris on 
11 January, he inspired a sense of commun- 
ion around the republic's values of liberty, 
equality and fraternity. 

The plump little 60-year-old who had 
won election as "Monsieur Normal" no 
longer seemed such a lightweight. He had 
finally assumed the stature expected of 
France's monarchical presidents. "Francois 


Hollande has suddenly come together," 
the veteran commentator Alain Duhamel 
wrote in Libération. “For the first time, he 
embodied the nation and made us proud." 
Le Figaro, Hollande's chief media adversary, 
voiced its admiration. "He has become au- 
dible again when most of the French had 
given up on him," it said. 

At every opportunity since then Hol- 
lande has been invoking the "spirit of 11 
January". But the "Charlie effect" has faded 
and France has fallen back into la morosité 
that has coloured the national mood for two 
decades. Hollande's Parti Socialiste (PS) has 
returned to feuding. His approval ratings 
have fallen again after the January spike. He 
lost6 points from mid-January, dropping to 
26 per cent on 20 February, against a record 
low of16 percentin November, according to 
Odoxa polling. Meanwhile Marine Le Pen's 
Front National (FN) made a strong showing 
in the first round of national county coun- 
cil elections that end on 29 March. The FN 
secured 25 per cent of the vote, beaten into 
second place only by the centre-right alli- 
ance led by Nicolas Sarkozy's Union pour 
un Mouvement Populaire (UMP). 

YetHollandeissurethathehaschangedthe 
way people look at him and is convinced > 
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> he has transformed his presidency. 
Friends from his days at the École Nationale 
d'Administration (Éna), the finishing school 
of the governing elite, are unsurprised. 
“You wouldn't think it, but Francois has 
always had an absolute belief in his destiny 
and it has remained unshaken despite the 
battering of the past two years,” a class- 
mate from his 1980 year group at Éna told 
me after she visited him in December. This 
matches what Stéphane Le Foll, another 
member of the inner circle, told journalists 
in 2012 when he was helping manage Hol- 
lande's campaign to defeat Nicolas Sarkozy. 
"People have always underestimated Fran- 
cois," said Le Foll, who is now the minis- 
ter for agriculture and chief government 
spokesman. "There is a steel and clarity that 
you don't see." 


o most people in France Hollande 

remains a mystery: insaisissable, 

ambiguous and blurred. People 

thought they had him pinned 

down when he won office as 
president with a muddled, old-style leftist 
manifesto, declaring war on "the world of 
finance" and harking back to the 1980s, the 
statist golden age of his mentor and hero, 
François Mitterrand. “We don't have to go 
the way of the markets. I try to be coher- 
ent. We can do it the French way," he told 
me in an interview on a train in late 2011, six 
months before his election, during the first 
Greek euro crisis. Then after piling on new 
taxes for18 months, with the economy stag- 
nant, and after failing to fulfil unwise dead- 
lines for cutting the jobless rate, he made 
a U-turn. The micromanaging president 
followed up last spring with pro-business 
reforms, dumping left-wing ministers and 
appointing as prime minister Manuel Valls, 
a Blair-style moderniser. In a reshuffle soon 
after that, Emmanuel Macron, 37, an Éna- 
trained merchant banker who had served on 
Hollande's staff, was promoted to run the 
economy ministry, where he has become 
the béte noire of the orthodox left. 

Yet, despite multiple interviews, speech- 
es and news conferences on the subject, 
Hollande has still not explained what he is 
up to with the economy. Unlike Valls, who 
gleefully breaches socialist taboo and em- 
braces business, his language remains that 


of a leftist technocrat whose software was 
set in the 1970s. Much of France may have 
signed up to globalised competition — but 
not Hollande, at least not openly. It is not 
surprising that orthodox colleagues, such 
as Arnaud Montebourg, the maverick in- 
dustry minister who was sacked last year, 
accuse him of betrayal. The sharpest attack 
on his leadership has come from Cécile Du- 
flot, a former Green Party leader who was 
dumped from her job as housing minister 
a year ago. “His chief quality is his calm. His 
main fault is not saying what he thinks,” 





"Hollande is very nasty: 
he's behaved like a 
bastard towards me" 





Duflot, 39, wrote in an account of her time 
in cabinet, From the Inside: Journey to the 
Land of Disillusion, published in August. 
Hollande had failed the left, she said. "By 
trying to be president for everyone, he has 
managed to be the president of no one." 

Aiming for revenge in the 2017 presiden- 
tial election, Sarkozy went on the offensive 
in February, using the Europe 1 radio break- 
fast show to denounce Hollande as a serial 
deceiver. "When you lie to the French, there 
isa moment when you have to pay the bill," 
Sarkozy said. "When you say you are going 
to run the country from the left... and then 
you do exactly the opposite, you create the 
conditions for revolt." 

It may not have damaged Hollande that 
France has learned that he is far from being 
a genial Monsieur Petites Blagues, or "Mr 
Little Jokes", as he was once nicknamed by 
Laurent Fabius, a party rival who is now 
his foreign minister. Hollande always used 
the "straightforward nice guy" image as a 
cover in his decades backstage running the 
PS while Sćgolene Royal, his former partner 
and the mother of his four children, stole 
the limelight as a minister and political star. 

Valćrie Trierweiler told me about Hol- 
lande's secretive side when I interviewed 
hera few days after his election in May 2012. 
“Не puts everything in compartments and 
doesn't always show what he's thinking," 
she said. I put down Trierweiler's obvious 
insecurity to her well-known obsession 


with Royal, who had eclipsed Hollande, the 
party leader, by running for the presidency 
in 2007 (she lost to Sarkozy). Royal and 
Hollande ended their three-decade relation- 
ship a month after her failed presidential 
campaign. At the time, he was already see- 
ing Trierweiler, a reporter for Paris Match. 
Royal nevertheless publicly supported him 
when heran for president in 2012, upsetting 
the possessive new companion. 

It later emerged that Hollande's visible 
coolness towards Trierweiler during the 
2012 election campaign sprang not from 
Royal's presence but from another source. 
He was secretly courting Julie Gayet, the ac- 
tress whose liaison with the president was 
spectacularly exposed when Closer maga- 
zine published photographs of him visit- 
ing her overnight at a flat in Paris in January 
2014. "I did not know that Julie Gayet was 
already hanging around - like a snake in the 
grass," Trierweiler later wrote in Merci pour 
ce moment, her exercise in literary revenge 
that became France's bestseller of the year. 
“I did not see her coming.” 

France got a glimpse of Hollande's cold 
side when he shrugged off the Gayet scandal 
and dismissed Trierweiler from his life with 
a one-sentence communiqué that he dic- 
tated to Agence France Presse news agency. 
In another blow to Trierweiler, Royal was 
ushered back into the palace three months 
later as minister for ecology and energy. 
She holds number-two rank in the cabi- 
net, where she enjoys a complicity with the 
president that rankles with other ministers. 


he publication of Trierweiler’s 

book on 5 September inflicted the 

only big emotional wound that 

Hollande has acknowledged suf- 

fering in office. Asa man attached 
to modesty and discretion, he was stung by 
the scrutiny of his private life, both when 
his motor-scooter visits to Gayet exposed 
him to ridicule and when Trierweiler exact- 
ed her revenge. What really hurt, though, 
was Trierweiler’s portrait of him as a cal- 
culating cynic who loves luxury and mocks 
the poor, describing them as les sans-dents — 
the toothless people. (That wasa play on the 
sans-culottes, the poor who wore trousers 
rather than fashionable breeches and who 
rose up during the 1789 revolution.) 
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On 8 September Hollande called in his 
biographer, the journalist Serge Raffy, and 
told him the story was “а lie that wounds 
me". Headded, "It hit me like a blow against 
my whole life. I have built my existence on 
the principle of helping others." Although 
the son of a well-to-do Normandy doctor, 
Hollande had always felt humble because 
the family had been poor two generations 
earlier, the president said in his remarks, 
published by Raffy in the weekly Nouvel 
Observateur. “1 have never cheated, never 
sought to make anyone believe I was some- 
one other than who I am." He was obliged 
to hide his emotions "because showing 
them would be deemed weakness on my 
part”, he said. "My character makes me keep 
steady, to be like tempered steel and at the 
same time humane." 

The claim never to have cheated might 
sound odd to Britons and other foreigners 
who have followed the palace soap opera, 
but this new, assertive Hollande has gone 
down well. The president has repeatedly 
turned to the theme of solid nerves, talking 
publicly of how the job has hardened him. 
It has not hurt that the man who seemed 
to have stumbled Forrest Gump-like into 
the Élysée after the disgrace of Dominique 
Strauss-Kahn, the early PS favourite, is 
now being depicted by opposition leaders 
as rather mean. "Hollande is very nasty; he 
hasbehaved like a bastard towards me," said 
Francois Fillon, who served as prime min- 
ister under Sarkozy, speaking to Le Point in 
January. That outburst stemmed from a pal- 
ace leak about Fillon's alleged efforts to get 
Hollande's team to raise the legal heat on 
Sarkozy, his rival, over past scandals. 

The image of a tougher Hollande has re- 
inforced his impressive performance on 
the foreign front as commander-in-chief 
and statesman. The most unmartial French 
president in decades has engaged troops for 
the past two years in a campaign against 
Islamist forces in Mali and elsewhere in 
the Sahel region. Last year, he sent French 
bombers and special forces in to Iraq to take 
on Islamic State and earlier he had been 
ready to bomb President Bashar al-Assad's 
forces in Syria until events in London and 
Washington forced him to abandon immi- 
nent strikes. 

In Europe, victory by the Syriza party in 
Greeceand therise of Matteo Renzi to prime 
minister in Italy have helped Hollande's ef- 
fortsto position Franceasa leading advocate 
foranalternative to German austerity. 

After a frosty two years, Chancellor Mer- 
kel has started to treat Hollande as an equal, 
despite France's continuing economic de- 
cline compared to Germany. Initially con- 
descending, she now listens to him more 
in EU councils. Sarkozy, who prized his 





“ ‘Represent real change’? Yeah right! 
That's what they all say" 





complicity with Merkel and privately de- 
rides Hollande as "pathetic" and a loser, 
was said to be envious when the chancellor 
invited Hollande to drive in the same Mer- 
cedes, with French and German pennants 
flying, to meet Putin in Minsk in February. 
For all his satisfaction at winning respect 
at home and abroad, Hollande remains lucid 
over the outlook for his personal fortunes. 
Only the economy counts, as he knows. 
He dismayed his own circle by announcing 
in November that he would not stand for 
re-election if he has not managed to bring 
down unemployment. The jobless rate 
reached 10.3 per cent in December, falling 
back to 10.2 per cent the following month, 
against 9.7 per cent when he was elected. 
Here, Hollande is hampered by his un- 
derlying failure: the refusal to clarify his 
course and ditch the left-wing rhetoric still 
beloved of the PS old guard and its clientele 





He remains lucid about 
the outlook. Only the 
economy counts 





voters, dominated by civil servants, state- 
sector workers, teachers and the retired. 
They fault him from the left, demanding 
а return to protective socialism. Aurélie 
Filippetti, who was culture minister until 
she was dumped from the cabinet last sum- 
mer, told RTL radio: "You can't say in Janu- 
ary, ‘France is under attack, France is at war,’ 
and then in February carry on the same pol- 
icies that have led to a dead end, especially 
in employment." 

Filippetti is now one of the backbench 
mutineers making life tough for Hollande, 
Valls and Macron. 

Being the product of his Éna, Mitter- 
randist background, Hollande still believes 
that France can prevail with its own model 
— a synthesis of enterprise and centralised 


administration by the state. That is the view 
of Dominique Reynié, an analyst who leads 
Fondapol, a centre-right think tank. "The 
conviction that you can change very little 
and the system will still hold is nearly unan- 
imously shared in the governing elite," he 
told me. Just as Mitterrand performed a 
pragmatic U-turn in 1983, imposing auster- 
ity to save the franc after two years of high- 
spending socialism, Hollande hired Macron 
and swung towards "social-liberalism" be- 
cause he had no alternative. He has not un- 
dergone a conversion to the modern world, 
Reynié says. "The new direction in 2014 
was useful and necessary but people don't 
understand why he changed course. He 
hasn’t explained. Does it mean that what he 
said in the campaign wasn't true? People on 
the left have lost their bearings." 

Like many in the commentariat, Reynié 
believes Hollande has finally grown into 
the presidency but he adds: “1 don't know 
how he will keep up this new trust from the 
people. What counts is unemployment and 
spending power and housing costs — things 
that affect people's lives.” 

The trouble is that, despite resentment 
against Hollande's tax rises and general ac- 
ceptance of the need for a competitive econ- 
omy, much of France is still yearning for 
the reassuring state of old. Reflecting this, 
Sarkozy and his UMP have swung to a mod- 
ernised form of Gaullist paternalism as they 
head towards the 2017 elections. 

The biggest threat on the landscape is 
Marine Le Pen and the Front, who are busy 
stealing the old music of the PS along with 
its voters. The test in the local elections will 
be whether mainstream voters follow the 
old practice of crossing party lines in the 
run-off to block the far right, or whether the 
Front has gained enough respectability to 
win more than limited local power. A surge 
by the FN could set the stage for a presiden- 
tial victory by Le Pen in 2017,a prospect that 
was inconceivable only a few years ago. 

Dominique Reynié thinks France does 
not offer much of a model for left-wing 
parties elsewhere, such as Ed Miliband's 
Labour, because the old statist creed has 
been rendered obsolete by globalised mar- 
kets. "Time has run out for a European left 
that since the end of the 19th century has 
lived on the idea that you can mobilise the 
state and use taxes and public spending to 
organise social progress," he says. That is 
certainly not the view of Francois Hollande 
and his nostalgic party. The young man who 
idolised Francois Mitterrand, the founder of 
modern French socialism, grew into a presi- 
dent who remains devoted to the creed of 
state-engineered social progress. & 

Charles Bremner is Europe editor 
of the Times 
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The price of beans: today in Britain, some working families are so stretched that parents are going without the basics so that they can feed their children 
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The new poor in an 
age of austerity 


Why are so many people using food banks? 


Parsons Green is a quiet, affluent neigh- 
bourhood of west London. The streets sur- 
rounding the green are lined with smart del- 
is, boutiques and champagne bars, and the 
well-off regulars at the White Horse pub 
on the corner have earned it the nickname 
the "Sloaney Pony". The red-brick terraces 
of the nearby Peterborough estate sell for 
£3m or more. Tucked between two of these 
multimillion-poundhomesisChristChurch 
Fulham, an Anglican church that since 2010 
has housed the local food bank. 

Between April 2014 and January this 
year, Hammersmith and Fulham Foodbank 
handed out more than 3,000 free food par- 
cels. Most of its clients have travelled in 
from more deprived corners of west Lon- 
don or further afield, but once or twice resi- 
dents of the Peterborough estate have been 
forced, by an unexpected job loss and huge 
debts, to come here for help, too. 

"Most people are only a pay cheque away 
froma crisis," said Daphine Aikens, the food 
bank's founder. We spoke last summer in 
the short lulls between new arrivals. Every 
now and then she jumped up from her chair 
to clear away plastic tea and coffee cups and 
cake plates, or to make sure the leaflets from 
local charities were arranged just so on each 


By Sophie McBain 


table. It was an unexpectedly quiet morn- 
ing, she said, but stilla steady stream of peo- 
ple turned up. A mother-of-three who had 
fled an abusive relationship; an old man; a 
young couple; a skinny teenager in an over- 
sized hoodie; a single mother with learning 
difficulties and her ten-year-old son, who 
translated for her; an Eritrean asylum-seeker 
whose claim had been rejected, and who 
wasn’t eligible for a parcel but had nowhere 
else to go. "I really can't help you again," the 
volunteer said, searching the woman's face 
for a sign of understanding. 

Aikens used to focus on giving to inter- 
national NGOs, until she discovered how 
many people were going hungry closer to 
home. When she brought up the subject 
at church a member of the congregation 
directed her to the Trussell Trust, a charity 
that runs the UK's largest network of food 
banks. Aikens says her work is inspired by 
her Christianity. "Part of our faith is that 
we want to serve and to love, and believe 
people are of value,” she explained. "Lots of 
people haven't ever been told they're of val- 
ue. Here we can tell people they're of value, 
that they deserve the food." 

The Trussell Trust operates as a "social 
franchise", which means that each food 


bank is run as an independent charity but 
the central organisation provides training, 
guidelines and logistical support. The de- 
tails vary from town to town but the overall 
set-up is the same. Doctors, social work- 
ers, the police and various charities hand 
out vouchers to people in crisis. With this 
voucher, they can then collect three days’ 
worth of food from their local food bank. 
Food banks were designed as an emergency 
stopgap: the aim is that people should col- 
lect no more than three parcels, by which 
point they should, in theory, have found a 
more sustainable solution. 

The trust was founded in 1997 by two 
former UN workers, Paddy and Carol Hen- 
derson, and was originally conceived to 
support street children in Bulgaria. Then, 
in 2000, Paddy received a call from a 
mother in Salisbury whose children were 
going hungry. Her story inspired him to 
open his first food bank in the city, which 
he ran from home. In 2004, he decided to 
expand the model. "The simple phrase that 
stuck with us was that ЧЁ Salisbury needs 
a food bank, every town should have one’,” 
says Chris Mould, chairman of the Trussell 
Trust, who has worked with the organisa- 
tion since 2003. » 
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> In recent years both the number of food 
banks and the numbers of people who use 
them have risen exponentially Between 
April 2008 and March 2009 Trussell Trust 
food banks handed out 25,899 parcels. In the 
corresponding period in 2010-11, covering 
the time of the last general election, it gave 
out 128,697. By last financial year (2013-14), 
that figure had grown nearly eightfold to al- 
most a million parcels. This year the figure 
is likely to be higher still: 492,741 parcels 
were given out between April and Septem- 
ber 2014, an increase of 38 per cent over the 
same period in 2013. 

This is not the full picture. The Trussell 
Trust's 430 or so food banks are believed to 
account for roughly half the country's net- 
work, but there is no complete database of 
the charities giving out emergency food aid. 
The lack of data is partly due to the govern- 
ment's apparent lack of curiosity about how 
many people are falling through its welfare 
net. "The government does not monitor the 
use of food banks and has no plans to do 
so," the Department for Work and Pensions 
(DWP) confirmed in response to a Freedom 
of Information request in December 2013. 
In March, the department confirmed that 
this remains its position. 

When a series of reports drew links be- 
tween government welfare policies and in- 
creased food bank usage, the DWP repeat- 
edly insisted there was insufficient evidence 
for these claims. "Figures used in the media 
about food banks have been self-reported 
by food bank providers and their users, and 
the statistics have not been independently 
checked or verified," the DWP said in 2013. 
Chris Mould of the Trussell Trust told me 
he “would push back very strongly on criti- 
cism of the data", and emphasised that the 
trust complies with Office for National Sta- 
tistics guidelines as best it can. 

Thegovernmentalso does not collect data 
on people living with food insecurity in the 
UK, although in December 2013 a group of 
six experts, in a letter to the British Medical 
Journal, described food poverty as having 
"all the signs of a public health emergency”. 
In August last year John Middleton, vice- 
president at the Faculty of Public Health, 
the standard-setting body for public health 
specialists in the UK, told the Observer that 
GPs had reported a rise in Victorian-era 
diseases caused by malnutrition, such as 
rickets and gout, as Britons on low incomes 
struggle to feed their families healthily. So, 
even without comprehensive data, the very 
existence of food banks poses a troubling 
question: why, in one of the world's richest 
societies — and in a country that prides itself 
in having welfare provision designed to care 
for its citizens from cradle to grave — are so 
many Britons at risk of going hungry? 


am and Joe (their names have been 

changed at their request, as have 

others in this article) have been 

together for just over two years. 

They metat work, ata supermarket 
in Hertfordshire. It's just as well they have 
each other, they told me, because they don't 
have much else. Most days they eat once. 
They wait until as late as they can possibly 
manage, then they have a meal of rice or po- 
tatoes or (“if we can afford it") bread — "any- 
thing filling", Sam said. I met them on their 
second visit to Tower Hamlets Foodbank, in 
achurch surrounded by council blocks. This 
east London borough has the highest rate of 
child poverty in thecity; theaverageincome 
is £11,400. I arrived ten minutes before the 
food bank opened and already a queue had 
formed outside the door. 

Not long after the couple met, Joe, who 
is 27, left his job to move in with his grand- 
mother and care for her while she was dying 
of cancer. Then Sam's mental health grew 
worse and she found she could no longer 
work. She thinks she is suffering from post- 
traumatic stress syndrome - she was abused 
as a child and left home at 15, and before she 
met Joe she had been in a string of violent 
relationships — but she has been waiting for 
months to see a psychiatrist. When Joe's 
grandmother died, they were not allowed 
to keep on her tenancy. They thought they 
would end up homeless, but just in time 
they found somewhere to stay. The prob- 
lem was that for two months their housing 
benefit didn't come through. "We're just 
sort of stuck at the moment," Sam said. 

The report Emergency Use Only, pub- 
lished last November jointly by the Child 
Poverty Action Group, the Church of Eng- 
land, Oxfam and the Trussell Trust, found 
that Joe and Sam's experience is not uncom- 
mon. Many people arriving at food banks 
have experienced a number of personal 
shocks in succession — bereavement, the loss 
of a job, illness — but between half and two- 
thirds of users end up at food banks because 
of problems with benefits. This includes 
delayed payments, changes to benefits such 
as the reduction in Disability Living Al- 
lowance and financial penalties known as 
sanctions. As a condition of receiving Job- 
seeker’s Allowance (JSA), claimants are re- 
quired to demonstrate that they are actively 
looking for work, usually by applying for a 
set number of jobs a month, and to partici- 
pate in various training schemes. If they fail 
to meet their targets they can be sanctioned, 
meaning that their benefits are cut. Equally, 
people receiving Employment and Support 
Allowance (ESA) because of a disability or 
a long-term health condition can be sanc- 
tioned for failing to attend a mandatory 
interview or training programme. In the 





year to September 2014, 895,000 sanctions 
were placed on ESA and JSA claimants, up 
from 564,000 in the final 12 months of the 
last Labour government. 

Emergency Use Only estimates that be- 
tween 20 and 30 per cent of food bank us- 
ers have recently faced a sanction. In Janu- 
ary this year a former jobcentre official told 
a parliamentary inquiry that staff were put 
under pressure by their bosses to meet tar- 
gets for sanctioning clients. This might 
explain some of the more unfair examples 
unearthed by the All-Party Parliamentary 
Inquiry into Hunger and Food Poverty, 
which included a man who was sanctioned 
for writing on the wrong line of his form, 
and another fined because the job applica- 
tion forms he was required to fill didn’t ar- 
rive until after the deadline for applying. 

A standard sanction under JSA is loss of 
benefits for four weeks, or 13 weeks in the 
case ofasecond "offence". Forasingle person 
solely reliant on JSA, this can lead to a com- 
plete loss of income for up to three months. 
Under the DWP’s policy, if the suspension 
of support is going to cause “hardship” you 
can apply for a payment of 60 per cent of 
JSA, or £43.40 a week, after two weeks. Its 
guidelines make clear that it expects that > 
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> an individual's health will suffer under 
sanctions: "it would be usual for a normal 
healthy adult to suffer some deterioration 
in their health if they were without .. . suf- 
ficient money to buy essential items for a 
period of two weeks". Pregnant women, 
families with children or people with long- 
term health problems may be exempt if it is 
deemed they would "suffer a greater decline 
in health than a normal healthy adult". 

Undera pilot “Foodbank Plus” model run 
by Tower Hamlets, all visitors to the food 
bank also speak to an adviser. Martin Wil- 
liams of the Child Poverty Action Group, 
who is one of the co-authors of Emergency 
Use Only, helps visitors with their benefits 
claims: how to appeal decisions, speed up 
delayed payments, access advances. The 
people he sees seem increasingly desperate, 
he says. For instance, it's not uncommon 
for someone with severe mental health 
problems to be rejected for Employment 
and Support Allowance and placed on Job- 
seeker's Allowance instead. They are then 
immediately sanctioned because they are 
too unwell to meet the job application and 
training requirements for JSA claimants. 
"Before, you'd see people who have been 
without help fora couple of weeks, but now 
it’s not uncommon for people to go without 
comfort for months," Williams said. 

On the afternoon I visited, he helped Joe 
and Sam apply for a short-term benefit ad- 
vance to cover their immediate shortfall and 
said he would chase up their unpaid hous- 
ing benefit. How did they feel about the 
future? I asked. Sam was already gathering 
up their plastic bags of tinned goods and Joe 
was still slumped in his chair, baseball cap 
pulled low over his eyes. "I've given up on 
optimism or pessimism,” he said. 


he trestle tables at the Cadge Road 

Community Centre in Norwich 

were laid out with animal place 

mats and plastic cups of squash. 

Reel 2 Real’s “I Like to Move It” 
was playing at high volume, but the so or so 
children, from toddlers to early teens, lined 
up patiently for a plate of chicken curry. 
One boy whose head barely reached above 
the counter requested a cheese sandwich 
with no crusts and no butter instead, and 
the volunteer chef cheerfully obliged. Later 
there would be Angel Delight and biscuits, 
and then the children would learn to take 
fingerprints, detective-style. 

When the Trussell Trust learned from lo- 
cal teachers and parent support advisers that 
many families were struggling to feed their 
children in the school holidays, they want- 
ed to make sure the FISH lunch clubs they 
helped set up in response were fun, says 
Grant Habershon, Norwich Foodbank’s 
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“I love the way Dad supports his views with 
evidence from peer-reviewed journals” 





manager. When he retired in 2010 he start- 
ed working for the Citizens Advice Bureau, 
but he realised that when people were in 
need of food he had few places to which 
he could direct them. When he started the 
food bank, he estimated he would be sup- 
plying food to 2,000 people in the city, but 
now it’s almost 10,000. “There have always 
been people who've struggled, there's al- 
ways been a gap [between someone falling 
into need and the state stepping їп]... but 
it's just too big at the moment," he said. 
The FISH clubs, which started in 2013 and 
offer lunches to children during the school 
holidays, hint at the second major driver of 





"It's pride. You don't 
want people to know 
you're on benefits" 





food bank use: low income. According to 
Trussell Trust figures, 22 per cent of food 
bank users between April and September 
2014 were referred for this reason. "The 
determinants of food poverty and food in- 
security are big, structural issues, includ- 
ing - and very importantly — income. That 
is one of the most important things: people 
need more money," says Hannah Lambie- 
Mumford, a faculty research fellow at the 
University of Sheffield specialising in food 
poverty and insecurity in Britain. 

Every year since 2008 the Joseph Rown- 
tree Foundation has published its minimum 
income standard report. Members of the 
public are asked what goods and services 
they believe they need to ensure an ade- 
quate standard of living, and then JRF cal- 
culates how much you need to earn to reach 
this benchmark. As the cost of living has in- 
creased, the minimum income standard has 
risen but national income levels have not 
kept up. Today a single person on benefits 
earns less than 40 per cent of the minimum 


income standard, and families with children 
earn less than 60 per cent. It isn't only the 
unemployed or those on benefits struggling 
to make ends meet: up to a quarter of food 
bank users are in work. Despite a prevail- 
ing political rhetoric promising to support 
"hard-working families" or "alarm-clock 
Britain", 700,000 people in Britain are on 
zero-hours contracts with no guaranteed 
work hours, according to the latest ONS 
figures; and the JRF income standard — set 
at £16,300 a year for a single adult with no 
children in 2014 — is higher than the mini- 
mum wage and almost £5,000 higher than 
theaverage salary in, say, Tower Hamlets. 

Kate had been bringing her three boys, 
aged three, five and seven, to FISH clubs 
since the 2013 Easter holidays. Unlike her 
sons, she hadn't had lunch that day - though 
she picked at their leftovers. "It's all right. If 
you don't eat in the morning or the after- 
noon, you're not hungry anyway," she said 
quietly. That night they'd eat hot cross buns 
for dinner, and then they'd be out of food 
for two days. Until 2012, Kate worked in 
the customer service department at a large 
international insurance company. She never 
imagined she'd start to rely on benefits, let 
alone food aid, but then her partner left her. 

"Idreaded handing my notice in, but I just 
couldn't afford the childcare. It's a benefits 
trap, because there's no way out of it," she 
said. Things were OK for the first two years, 
but when prices kept on rising she strug- 
gled to make ends meet and now her debts 
rise a little higher every month. "To live like 
that for two years - there's nothing brighter, 
there's nothing coming . . . Гуе gone from 
shopping at Sainsbury's to Tesco's, to Asda, 
to Aldi, and now I don't even do a weekly 
shop." She paused for a moment. "If I was 
telling you this story two years ago I'd be in 
tears, but not now." 

Iwondered what she would do in the next 
two days, with three children and an empty 
fridge. She said she might visit her mum, 
who had no idea how much Kate was strug- 
gling but usually cooks lunch. She didn't 
want to visita food bank. “There are people 
out there more desperate than me. I’ve got 
a sofa to sell before ГЇЇ go to the food bank,” 
she replied. “It’s a pride thing. You don’t 
want people to know you're on benefits." 


n 19 December 2014, the NG7 
Food Bank in Nottingham 
closed. In the 30 months before 
its closure it had fed over 5,500 
people but it decided its posi- 
tion was untenable. In a media statement 


in November it objected to the local coun- : 


cil using food banks, it said, as an alterna- 
tive to state welfare provision, writing that 
"despite our best ongoing efforts, we have 
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recognised that we are not being used as a 
temporary service of last resort, but rather 
being seen as a part of the long-term strat- 
egy of replacement for statutory services, 
[which] havea duty and the resources to ad- 
dress a large part of the need. We recognise 
that other approaches are now required to 
attempt to change the current situation for 
many in our communities." 

Of central concern to NG7 was the coun- 
cil's provision of emergency funds, such as 
crisis loans or benefit advances. These used 
to be administered by the government's 
Social Fund, but in April 2013 the fund was 
abolished and responsibility for emergency 
hardship payments was devolved to local 
authorities on a discretionary basis. Not- 
tingham City Council's hardship fund is 
designed to support a range of people in 
short-term need, including those fleeing 
domestic violence, care leavers, and those 
waiting for a decision on a benefit claim or 
who have recently experienced a disaster. 
NG7 objected to the council's policy that 
"the expectation would be that they [appli- 
cants] seek help from friends or family and 
the food banks". In other words, the council 
is using food banks as an excuse to give out 
fewer emergency payments. 

"In my research, very often volunteers at 
food banks will say, 'We wish we didn't ex- 
ist; our ultimate aim is to do ourselves out of 
business, ” says Hannah Lambie-Mumford 
of the University of Sheffield. This reflects 
not only a belief that people shouldn't be 
going hungry in the UK, but also that the 
provision of crisis care should be the state's 
responsibility. "We believe every citizen 
has a right to enjoy the full benefits of citi- 
zenship, which include the ability to clothe 
yourself, house yourself and feed yourself, 
and we think it's government's responsibil- 
ity to ensure that,” Chris Mould ofthe Trus- 
sell Trust told me. "We designed ourselves 
to avoid being drawn into the world wherea 
food bank is seen as part of the ongoing and 
enduring provision for people facing pov- 
erty . . . because you end up creating some- 
thing which is an alternative to the state." 

In this way, food banks have become cen- 
tral to a much broader debate on welfare 
reform and the limits of state responsibility 
in modern Britain, a discussion that has be- 
come more urgent as the state has cut back 
spending. The Trussell Trust's advocacy 
work has elicited a range of government 
responses, from dismissal to hostility. In 
July 2013 the Conservative minister for wel- 
fare reform Lord (David) Freud, a former 
investment banker, said that demand for 
food bank use was being driven by supply, 
telling peers: "If you put more food banks 
in, that is the supply. Clearly food from a 
food bank is by definition a free good and 


there's almost infinite demand." Similarly, 
in December 2014, Matthew Hancock, the 
business minister, said that he believed the 
use of food banks was driven by the public- 
ity surrounding them. Ten months earlier, 
a Defra-funded report had concluded that 
there was no evidence that food bank use 
was fuelled by increasing provision. This 
report was delivered in June 2013 but it was 
not published for another seven months. 
At other times the government has been 
more directly confrontational. In April last 
year the Daily Mail published quotations 
from “а senior Whitehall source", accus- 
ing Chris Mould of "fairly misleading and 
emotionally manipulative publicity seek- 
ing". Mould says he has been "put under 
pressure" by government officials after 





"We've got little more 
than window dressing 
so far," Mould says 





the Trussell Trust started pointing out that 
austerity cuts were affecting low-income 
and single-parent families disproportion- 
ately, and drawing attention to the effects of 
benefit changes. "There was no communi- 
cation, or dialogue, or engagement," he says 
of attempts to talk to the DWP about the 
trust's concerns. 

Mould says that in 2013, when the Trus- 
sell and other charities criticised the deci- 
sion to cap benefit increases at 1 per cent a 
year, regardless of inflation, a senior offi- 
cial (Mould didn't want to give his name) 
warned that the government could close 
the trust down. ("Just so we're clear... the 
comment that 'the government might try 
to close you down' was made in anger, and 
I didn't take it seriously," he later told me.) 

At the end of last year the tone of the de- 
bate shifted. The All-Party Parliamentary 
Inquiry into Hunger published its findings 
inareport- Feeding Britain — and reinforced 
the messages of earlier third-sector studies 
by noting the extent to which low wages 
and benefit changes have fuelled demand 
for food banks. It made 77 recommenda- 
tions, almost half of which were directed at 
the DWP and dealt with how benefits and 
crisis loans are organised and administered. 

"There's a growing consensus that what 
we were saying early on is true. It's just sad 
that it's taken so long for the weight of the 
evidence to be such that the government 
has had to do something," Mould says. The 
Work and Pensions Secretary, lain Duncan 
Smith, said he would look "very carefully" 
at the report, and announced a publicity 
campaign to ensure that people are aware 
that benefit advances are available. 


"A couple of years ago, we saw head-in- 
the-sand denial. Today, I think we've got 
little more than window dressing so far,” 
Mould said when we spoke in February. He 
sees "little evidence" that the government 
is acting on Feeding Britain's recommenda- 
tions. “We haven't won hearts or minds: 
[the report] hasn't made that much of a dif- 
ference, because I don't think it's been taken 
on board by the people who have the power 
and responsibility to make things better." 

However, the food bank movement does 
have many supporters. According to the 
most recent report by Church Urban Fund, 
about three-quarters of all churches in the 
UK now house food banks and the Church 
of England is adopting an increasingly ac- 
tive role in the welfare debate. Just before 
Christmas the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Justin Welby, told the Mail on Sunday he 
found the plight of food bank users “more 
shocking" than poverty he had witnessed 
in refugee camps in the Democratic Repub- 
lic of Congo. Mould said he is heartened by 
the numbers who donate food to the Trus- 
sell Trust and the degree of public support it 
has - donations shot up last April after the 
Daily Mail published an "undercover in- 
vestigation" into "scroungers" abusing the 
food bank system. “One of the things is that 
poverty is very prevalent,” he said. “Lots 
of people have experienced it, so they have 
friends who have been there, they have had 
parents who have been there, children who 
have suffered, they have struggled them- 
selves . .. In that sense, the public are much 
more aware than they used to be that people 
are at times going hungry in the UK.” 


month after I interviewed Joe 
and Sam in Tower Hamlets, 
Sam agreed to meet me for cof- 
fee. When she didn’t show up or 
inswer her phone I wondered if 
she’d changed her mind. Then two weeks 
later I saw her at the food bank. She smiled 
and waved me over. She looks different, I 
thought, and she said things had changed. 
Joe had found a job at another supermar- 
ket. She was due to have her first coun- 
selling session the next week, then a job 
interview. She wasn’t sure if she was well 
enough but she wanted to work. “I need my 
own money and my independence because 
I feel trapped. And he does, too. Trapped,” 
she said. So why, I wondered, was she at the 
food bank again? Joe’s benefits had stopped 
and until his first pay cheque he couldn't af- 
ford the bus to work, so the Trussell Trust 
was advising them on how to find a short- 
term loan. They were both ready to move 
on with life; they just needed the bus fare. © 
Sophie McBain is a New Statesman 
contributing writer 
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Helen Lewis Out of the Ordinary 


Life is full of people with bad ideas 
and awful opinions. Try to encounter 


as many at university as you can 








y family was never political — 

well, except my grandfather. 

My mum 's father was born in 

Motherwell in 1916 and before 

he became a teenager he was 
sent to a sanatorium. He was so thin that 
the doctors assumed he had TB. Miracu- 
lously, he left several years later still without 
TB and went to work as miner. He couldn't 
have been more perfectly engineered to 
vote Labour if he'd been grown in а lab. Yet 
he read the Telegraph. One of my very few 
memories of him has his face peering over 
its flapping broadsheet pages. "Hen," he 
would intone, “you have to know what the 
Other Buggers Are Thinking.” 

Whether you're talking about politics, or 
science, or chess, it helps to know what the 
Other Buggers Are Thinking- which is why 
the trend for students to complain about 
being exposed to unpleasant or unsettling 
views is concerning. The tactic of "no plat- 
form", once reserved for violent fascists, 
is being extended stealthily to those with 
controversial opinions; universities, we are 
told, should be "safe spaces". 

What kinds of views must students be 
protected from? Here's an example. In 
2011, the National Union of Students LGBT 
conference passed a motion asserting that 
the radical feminist Julie Bindel "is vile". It 
also condemned the Royal College of Psy- 
chiatrists "for having Bindle [sic] talk at the 
annual meeting on the subject of "There is 
no such a thing as a real woman” ”. Yes, so 
toxic are Bindel's views — gender is "harm- 
fulanda total social construct that serves to 
reinforce patriarchy" rather than an innate 
quality, she has argued - that the faint hearts 
at the Royal College of Psychiatrists need to 
be told off by students for listening to them. 

The irony here is that, for a long time, I 
struggled to find out what Bindel's views 
on gender were. A peculiar internet activist 
culture has sprung up that treats any form 
of intellectual curiosity as suspect. The 
good activist simply takes it on trust that 
some people are bad. You must not talk to 
the bad people, or they might infect you 
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with their badness. Simply saying, "Sorry, 
could you outline the argument that you 
disagree with?” inflicts a kind of psychic vi- 
olence. This symbolic violence is then con- 
flated with fears of actual violence. 

Student unions and societies that are run 
by students have the right to invite, or to 
ignore, whomever they please. And others 
have the right to protest - although disrupt- 
ing a lecture until it has to be stopped, or 
idly threatening a protest in the knowledge 
that the cost of security will be more than 
the organisers can afford, implies that you 
believe that anyone who doesn't share your 
values might as well not exist. 

In November 2014, a pro-life society in- 
vited two men to debate "abortion culture” 
at Christ Church, Oxford, but the college 
was pressured to withdraw its venue and 
the university society involved could not 





I don't want to live 
swaddled in intellectual 
cotton wool 





find an alternative. Were the two journal- 
ists involved "silenced"? Not really, given 
that they have other outlets. But was it fair 
to deny those students who wanted to hear 
them the opportunity to do so? No. 

More importantly, that ethos of needing 
protection from life's unpleasant side can- 
not be allowed to leak into the classroom. 
A teacher friend tells me that her students 
were reluctant to read the section of her Eu- 
ropean history module on the Holocaust 
on the grounds that it was "upsetting". Of 
course it's upsetting: it's the Holocaust, you 
pillock. If it's upsetting you, just imagine 
the supreme effort it took survivors such 
as Primo Levi or my namesake Helen Lewis 
to recount their experiences. But they did it 
for a reason: they hoped that if we under- 
stood how the Holocaust could happen, 
we would understand enough to ensure 
thatit wouldn't happen again. Last year, the 
Community Security Trust recorded 1,168 


anti-Semitic incidents against Britain's 
291,000 Jews. In these circumstances, we 
havea duty to upset 18-year-olds. 

What about listening to the kind of peo- 
ple whose rhetoric is designed to stir up 
racial tensions? The Home Secretary wants 
to ban "extremists" from campus even if 
what they are saying is not an incitement 
to violence. Although the Lib Dems fought 
off the idea, it seems certain to return if the 
Conservatives end up in power again (and 
don't bet against Labour doing something 
similar). But who judges what is extremist? 
And does banning radical Islamist preach- 
ers do anything to decrease their allure to 
the young and disenchanted? I'm not sure 
thatanyone at the Home Office has heard of 
"reverse psychology". Perhaps Theresa May 
needn't worry. If she just tells people that 
radical Islamists hold some very second- 
wave views on gender, progressive univer- 
sity societies will be falling over themselves 
to ban them. I hear that Abu Hamza is ac- 
tually good friends with Julie Bindel. They 
used to go ten-pin bowling together. 

To be clear, this is not special pleading. 
I disagree with many of the views of both 
radical Islamists and radical feminists and 
having an abortion debate with two men is 
missing the point spectacularly. But I don't 
want to live swaddled in intellectual cotton 
wool, and universities in particular should 
uphold the exploration of unpopular, even 
unpleasant views. 

Having grown up in a small city in the 
Midlands, surrounded by people who talked 
like me, thought like me and lived like me, I 
found university to be intoxicatingly full of 
difference. Terry Pratchett once wrote about 
how the “Brownian motion" of society kept 
us sane and honest. That's what you should 
get through further and higher education. 
It's why universities should strive to have 
diverse student bodies and should be open 
toas many people as possible. 

Life is full of encounters with bad ideas 
and awful opinions. If you know what the 
Other Buggers Are Thinking, you know 
how to argue back. © 
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Heroes of the Dardanelles: wounded Australian and British troops on their way to a hospital ship, August 1915 


Was Australia born 
on the battlefield? 


100 years after Gallipoli, myth and reality seem further apart than ever 
By Germaine Greer 
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When What's Wrong With Anzac? The 
Militarisation of Australian History by the 
Australian historians Marilyn Lake, Henry 
Reynolds, Joy Damousi and Mark McKenna 
appeared in 2010 it was greeted with uproar. 
Public opinion in Australia remains vocifer- 
ously divided, despite the official rhetoric 
that insists that Gallipoli was where the 
Australian nation was born. The immediate 
result of Australia's involvement in the First 
World War was friction, between classes, 
between right and left, between religions, 
between Anglo and Celt. The stand-off per- 
sists. Itis only now that the survivors are no 
longer around that the myth of Gallipoli as 
the fount of national identity has become 
holy writ for the yea-sayers. The naysayers 
are simply that. 

Ballots held by the governments of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand have selected those 
lucky descendants ofthe Australian Imperi- 
al Force (AIF) who may attend the centenary 
ceremonies on the Gallipoli Peninsula. The 
Turkish government has decreed that only 
the Dawn Service at the Anzac Commemo- 
rative Site, the Australian Service at Lone 
Pine and the New Zealand Memorial Ser- 
vice at Chunuk Bair will be allowed. No 
informal memorials at other sites, no surf 
boat races and no sporting events. No alco- 
hol. Cruise ships may not anchor off Anzac 
Cove; the ceremonies will be relayed to the 
passengers by video. There are many times 
more Turkish, British, French and Indian 
bodies buried on Gallipoli than there are 
Australians and New Zealanders, but it will 
be the Antipodeans who make a big deal of it. 

Eager participation in European wars 
scarred generations of Australians. Most of 
them did not crow about it. My grandfather 
was gassed somewhere on the Western 
Frontand was awarded a military medal; all 
I know of him was the cough that seemed 
to be pulling up bits of his lungs by the 
roots. His marriage had collapsed. When 
he wasn't on the road, he lived behind the 
closed door of the front room of my grand- 
mother's house. They did not speak and I 
never actually laid eyes on him. My father, 
who served as an intelligence officer with 
the RAF in Malta, came back aged beyond 
recognition and did not collect his medals. 
The only time I saw the Anzac Day March 
was in 1957, when it crossed my path to 
somewhere else. I stood with silent by- 
standers as the ex-servicemen shambled 
past. No one cheered; a few clapped. Years 
later, when I was hitchhiking in Norman- 
dy, an old man at the Syndicat d'Initiative 
shook my hand warmly and repeated the 
old slogan "Australia will be there". I was 
moved to helpless tears. 

For years the myth remained stunted 
by reality. Australians stranded in Britain 
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after the war were involved in racist rioting; 
in Australia unemployed soldiers created 
havoc in Brisbane and Melbourne. Anzac 
Memories by Alistair Thomson, which is 
based on Digger oral history and was origi- 
nally published in 1994 by Monash Uni- 
versity Press, is probably the best guide to 
the emergence of the magnificent delusion, 
first aired in C E W Bean's diary only a few 
days after his arrival in Gallipoli, that "the 
wild pastoral independent life of Australia, 
if it makes rather wild men, makes superb 
soldiers". (Most of the Australian men who 
enlisted in 1914 came from the suburbs.) 

On 23 September 1915 Keith Murdoch 
(Rupert's fatherand my father's boss) wrote 
to the Australian prime minister: 


I could pour into your ears so much truth 
about the grandeur of our Australian 
army, and the wonderful affection of 
these young soldiers for each other and 
their homeland, that your Australianism 
would become a more powerful 
sentiment than before. It is stirring 

to see them, magnificent manhood, 
swinging their fine limbs as they walk 
about Anzac... Oh, if you could picture 
Anzacas 1 have seen it, you would find 
that to bean Australian is the greatest 
privilege the world has to offer. 


Peter FitzSimons uses these words as 
an epigraph to his new book, Gallipoli; he 
also quotes C E W Bean's Official History 
of Australia in the War of 1914-18: "Remote 
though the conflict was, so completely did 
itabsorb the people's energies, so complete- 
ly concentrate and unify their effort, that it 
is possible for those who lived among the 
events to say that in those days Australia 
became fully conscious of itself as a nation." 
It may be possible to say such things, but it 
is hardly possible to know what they mean. 
All the British who fought at Gallipoli were 
volunteers, but while the British agreed to 
fight for a shilling a day the Australians got 
six shillings a day. New Zealanders were 
paid five shillings a day while, according 
to FitzSimons, "the French earn the equiv- 
alent of two shillings a day and the Indi- 
ans get approximately a fifth of fuck-all". 
(FitzSimons has an unfortunate propensity 


to imitate the various idioms of his char- 
acters, mostly inaccurately.) It is no easy 
matter to work out what the rate of pay ac- 
tually meant for Australian volunteers but 
one suspects that it was more important 
than any highfalutin notion of nationhood. 
When they arrived in Egypt the Anzacs 
had, besides “abundantand surplus energy" 
to spend "in wild and oft drunken orgies", 
the money to pay for them. 

This observation was made by Private 
Charles Watkins of the 1st/6th Lancashire 
Fusiliers, 42nd Division and can be found 
in Gallipoli: the Dardanelles Disaster in Sol- 
diers' Words and Photographs, compiled by 
Richard van Emden and Stephen Cham- 
bers, a much better introduction to the cam- 
paign than FitzSimons's barracking. In the 
late 1980s FitzSimons played international 
rugby, and has since had a career as a sports 
commentator, so we cannot be surprised 
that his Gallipoli keeps its eye on the An- 
zacs and the Turks as if they were two teams 
contesting some sort of championship. His 
narrative is full of yelps and cheers; he hard- 
ly mentions Maori soldiers without having 
them doa haka, as if they were at Eden Park. 

FitzSimons's easy contempt should not 
obscure that India contributed to the First 
World War not only 1,440,437 recruits, at 
her own expense, but also £100m towards 
the cost of the war, in the hope that such 
loyalty would convince the British gov- 
ernment that there was nothing to lose by 
granting India home rule, which was not 
forthcoming. The nation that came into be- 
ing during the Dardanelles campaign was 
not Australia or India, but Turkey; the shap- 
ing tool was not the Dardanelles campaign 
but the Armenian Genocide. Of two mil- 
lion Armenians living in the Ottoman em- 
pire at the beginning of 1914, at least three- 
quarters of a million were exterminated. 
The fall of the empire led to the partition 
and occupation of Turkey, followed by bit- 
ter battles with Turkish Nationalists, end- 
ing with the establishment of the secular 
nation state of Turkey. Australia should per- 
haps have asked itself if a nation was what it 
wanted to be. Itis presumably asa truculent, 
self-defining nation that Australia dares to 
criminalise, persecute and illegally intern 
refugees intercepted on the high seas. 

The importance of the 29th Indian In- 
fantry Brigade to the Dardanelles campaign 
is seldom acknowledged. The 7th Indian 
Mountain Artillery Brigade landed with the 
Anzacs on 25 April and fought alongside 
them until the final evacuation eight months 
later but even a writer as observant as Alan 
Moorehead does not appear to notice them. 
His masterful Gallipoli, first published in 
1956, now republished with a thought- 
ful introduction by Max Hastings, does > 
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> not mention the taking of Gurkha Bluff 
by the 6th Gurkha Rifles, and gives a curi- 
ously skewed account of their reaching the 
crest at Sari Bair, only to be shelled by the 
British navy. Moorehead also makes an odd 
mistake in referring to the Turks' distribut- 
ing pamphlets in Urdu "appealing to the In- 
dian soldiers not to fight their brother Mos- 
lems — a device that had very little success 
with the Gurkhas, who were unable to read 
Urdu and who, being Buddhists, loathed 
Mahomet". The Gurkhas are in fact Hindus; 
Punjabis did serve in the Indian contingent 
but they were soon returned to Egypt for 
fear that they might abscond to join their 
brother Muslims (which goes to show just 
how little the British knew about Muslim 
identity). Lieutenant General Sir Reginald 
Savory went on record as saying that "the 
outstanding battalion of the Gallipoli Cam- 
paign” was the 1st/6th Gurkha Rifles. 
Rank-and-file soldiers were very much 
aware of the presence of the Indian mule 
corps, which carried ammunition and sup- 
plies to the troops on the front line. Young 
Private Watkins had high praise for them: 


What blokes they were, these muleteers... 
Little brown-skinned men from the hills 
of northern India, little brown men of 
frail physique, perpetually frightened 
eyes, but with guts of steel... Not many 
men on the Peninsula did a lousier, more 
thankless and more dangerous job. Their 
only weapon: the rope that dangles from 
the mules' heads as they led charges along 
narrow paths . .. It's not a job that earns 
many VCs, in fact I doubt if any of them 
ever earned a medal at all. 


The mule corps was organised into four 
troops, each consisting of 650 men and 
1,086 mules. To feed the animals, India sent 
100,000 tons of hay, barley and maize. At 
Anzac alone 177 drivers and 858 mules were 
killed or wounded. The last act of the forces 
leaving Suvla Bay was to shoot 500 mules 
and horses in their standings on the beach. 

Any colony that hopes to achieve nation- 
hood by serving under imperial command 
would seem to have set itself a Sisyphean 
task. About a quarter of the Anzacs who 
enlisted in 1914 were born in Britain; rather 
more were first-generation Australian, born 
to British parents. Whatever they achieved 
was likely to be, as the colonial contribution 
to the Battle of Britain still is, subsumed 
into the British effort. Sir Ian Hamilton, 
commander-in-chief of the Allied Forces at 
Gallipoli, is typical when he writes: “May I, 
speaking out of a full heart, be permitted to 
say how gloriously the Australians and New 
Zealanders have upheld the finest traditions 
of our race during this struggle still in pro- 
gress; at first with audacity and dash, since 
then with sleepless valour . . . They have 





THE NS POEM 


The Glen 


Kathleen Jamie 


April morning, rising mist, 


last fugitive snow-drifts 
cooried below the dykes' north sides; 


a naked mountain 


ash tree next a tumbling burn... 
Ay, it’s a different season here, different world... 


So if you don’t mind, heather of the hillside, 
and it’s alright by you, small invincible bird, 


TIl lean on this here boulder 


by the old drove road, 
and get my eye in, lighting on this and that. 


“Tt’s nothing to us” you might shrug, 
—and you'd be right. Under the bright-hemmed clouds 


above the ridge 


a dozen jackdaws chack. 


This poem was commissioned by Bristol 2015 European Green Capital and Bristol Festival 
of Ideas as part of the Romantic Poets 2015 “Lyrical Ballads” project: ideasfestival.co.uk 





already created for their countries an imper- 
ishable record of military virtue.” Take that, 
you Maori. Your warrior prowess is one of 
the finest traditions of our race. At first only 
“our race” was eligible to serve in the AIF, 
but the death toll at Gallipoli changed that. 
The Maori were just one of the peoples 
fighting at Gallipoli who had been nations 
before the British absorbed their homelands 
into the empire. At first the British were un- 
sure of just how far the Maori were pacified, 
and refused to arm them. The first Native 
Contingent from New Zealand was con- 
fined to garrison duties in Malta before the 
losses suffered by the New Zealand Expedi- 
tionary Force at Gallipoli had to be replaced 
as a matter of urgency. The only Aborigi- 
nal men in the AIF were those who suc- 
ceeded in remaining unidentified as such 
at the time of enlistment, until the order 
came down that “half-castes” who could be 
shown to have one European parent were 
eligible. The result is that we do not know 
how many Aboriginal men served in the 
First World War. Aboriginal researchers are 
now doing their best to right the record, but 
the going is slow. Dead men tell no tales. 
Alan Moorehead’s account of Gallipoli is 
still the best written; he avoids such non- 
sense as the tale of Simpson the stretcher 
bearer and his donkey, as FitzSimons does 
not, but he concentrates on the key play- 
ers, the commanding officers of both sides 


and the politicians who were manipulating 
them. Newer historiography is concerned 
to reveal the reality of the experiences of 
the “Poor Bloody Infantry”, where pos- 
sible in their own words. Not a lot of what 
Second World War and Vietnam veterans 
are telling us adds up to a conviction that 
to be Australian is “the greatest privilege 
the world has to offer”. Sir Keith Murdoch 
might have thought that, but his son Ru- 
pert, who ditched his Australian nationality 
to build a global empire, knows it was bunk. 

In the concise words of van Emden, “Just 
under 40 per cent of Australian males be- 
tween 18 and 44 enlisted, and of the 331,814. 
who had served overseas or were undergo- 
ing training by November 1918, about 65 per 
cent were casualties (the highest rate in the 
British army) and 56,639 had died.” If Aus- 
tralians were such good soldiers, why were 
nearly two-thirds of them casualties? For 
the answer, it is necessary to assess the pri- 
orities of the high command and the prob- 
able causes of its repeated failure to provi- 
sion, supply or support the colonial troops. 
By November 1917 the five Anzac infantry 
divisions had been organised into their 
own force under Australian command, but 
even that would not protect them when 
it came to 1941-42, and Crete, Tobruk and 
El Alamein. Perhaps the bravest thing the 
Anzacs could have done at Gallipoli in April 
1915 would have been to mutiny. © 
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Presumed innocent: Carroll with the children of his friend the author George MacDonald, 1860s 
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Curiouser and 


curiouser 


Lewis Carroll and his little girls 


My house is among а row built in the 1870s, 
when Oxford dons were allowed to marry. 
Before then, they were celibate clerics, liv- 
ingin college. In 1855 Charles Dodgson took 
up his postasa mathematician at the grand- 
est of the colleges, Christ Church, and spent 
his life there, finding diversion in the new 
art of photography, in nonsense verse and in 
friendships with children who responded 
to the humour of his rhymes. Ordained as a 
deacon in 1861, he became famous as Lewis 
Carroll, presenting Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland (1865) and its sequel, Through 
the Looking-Glass (1871), as tales prompted 
by a real-life Alice. In his diary and introduc- 
tory verse, Carroll pictures himself on a fate- 
ful day, 4 July 1862, in a boat with Alice and 
two of her sisters, the daughters of Henry 
Liddell, dean of Christ Church. 

In his story of Carroll and Alice Liddell, 
Robert Douglas-Fairhurst traces the boat’s 
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By Lyndall Gordon 


route as it moves upriver, through Port 
Meadow, towards Godstow: “ableakly beau- 
tiful expanse of grassland” where rabbits 
*lollop comically in the undergrowth”. 

So we are borne away from the city and 
into a pastoral. It is recognisable as a place 
where I have walked from our house in all 
seasons. All the same, it is a dream in the 
making. It was during this river outing that 
Carroll first entertained the Liddell girls 
with what would become the Alice stories. 
Carroll pumps in the summer heat and the 
languor of the river party in the shade of 
a hayrick. In reality, there was total cloud 
cover on that particular day. Yet, warming 
to the dream, “little arms” row and, all the 
while, the storyteller is performing in his 
habitual way: “a handful of songs or skits 
he had prepared in advance, linking them 
together with dizzying flights of improvi- 
sation”. Carroll is urged on by Alice, the 





“dream-child”, who calls for the “nonsense” 
that is the best of Wonderland. 

Alice didn’t look like the blonde “Alice” 
with the big hair of John Tenniel’s illustra- 
tions. These came later when Carroll re- 
vised and expanded his manuscript Alice's 
Adventures under Ground. The real Alice 
had a neat, black bob with a fringe across 
her forehead. But I fancy that she was, like 
her fictional namesake, curious, question- 
ing and politely opinionated. 

Dodgson photographed Alice in drama- 
tising outfits, such as “Queen of the May”, 
with a wreath on her head. In some indefin- 
able way he was in love with her (as he was 
in love with numerous “child-friends”, as 
he chose to call them). Douglas-Fairhurst 
explores the ambiguities of this tie, taking 
in the revolution in attitude between the 
mid-Victorians' idealisation of purity and ғ 
our present-day alertness to sexual labels. 








The word "paedophilia" did not exist in 
English in Carroll's lifetime. Its first use 
came in 1903, five years after his death. 

There is a bravura chapter on the ambi- 
guity of kisses and a searching treatment 
of "darling", as Carroll's usage shifts from 
formality to flirting to covert emotional ex- 
pressiveness in his letters to little girls. As 
a form of address it can be innocuous. Yet a 
public convention can "encourage a form of 
flirting, by allowing the private to be smug- 
gled in under the guise of the public, like 
someone who can only speak their true feel- 
ings when they are hiding behind a mask". 

This biographer's flair for play of language 
brings Douglas-Fairhurst closer to Carroll 
than anyone else — and that may even in- 
clude Carroll. Delicate reading contrives to 
prise open the play of words: the hovering 
teases dancing in the wings as a fallback — a 
verbal protection at the ready, that Dodg- 
son can bring on stage should awkwardness 
arise. Alice told her mother that Mr Dodg- 
son had requested a lock of her hair and 
then, when the little girl obliged, he'd made 
out that he hadn't wanted it really. It was 
only a joke. 

Thecupboardsin his room were crammed 
with toys, puzzles and games, brought out 
when he made friends with children on 
trains and at the seaside. From 1877, there 
was an annual summer holiday at East- 
bourne. That first summer, he was drawn to 
a five-year-old called Dolly, who bounced 
"on springs", as though she moved to mu- 
sicin her being. He offered a present but she 
ran away; and, when pressed by her family 
to thank him, she went into “а fit of almost 
hysterical crying", his diary reports. And 
when he made a further "experimental 
visit", Dolly "cried the whole time". His 
perseverance — or was it coercion? — would 
have appeared kind and gentlemanly to 
Dolly's family. Calling her “а regular lit- 
tle coquette", Dodgson consoled himself 
with another little girl who "came and sat 
on my knee after an acquaintance of a few 
minutes". His surviving sketchbooks show 
pencil drawings of girls posing with their 
skirts tucked up to avoid the waves. 

Edward Wakeling is determined to ab- 
solve Carroll from current suspicion, cit- 
ing the memories of many child-friends, all 
of whom recalled Mr Dodgson fondly. His 
full-on attentiveness made each feel special. 
Wakeling places him solidly and securely 
in the context of his time, a mid-Victorian 
who is far from abnormal. This approach is 
convincing in its own way. 

So itis that biographical judgement slides 
back and forth like faces or animal figures 
that switch when viewed from different 
angles. “Carroll’s true motivations remain a 
troublingblank," Douglas-Fairhurstadmits. 





The Story of Alice: Lewis Carroll and the 
Secret History of Wonderland 
Robert Douglas-Fairhurst 





Harvill Secker, 496pp, £25 


Lewis Carroll: the Man and his Circle 
Edward Wakeling 


IB Tauris, 416pp, £35 











This conclusion resonates all the more for 
his biographical feat: a startling proximity 
to Dodgson/Lewis Carroll through lend- 
ing himself to his subject's diverse faces 
and his care to place those faces alongside 
those of contemporaries: the tender rever- 
ence of Dickens for Little Nell and Little 
Dorrit, for example. 

The two quite different biographies are 
here to mark the 150th anniversary of Alice 
in Wonderland. Wakeling ably brings out 
the public face, drawing on letters and dia- 
ries so that Dodgson/Carroll speaks for 
himself. This is really a collection of Lives 
that intersected with Carroll's, including 
Tennyson, Ellen Terry and what is verifi- 
able about Alice Liddell. The public Carroll 
is more approachable and unambiguous — 
meeting him is, in a way, a relief from deal- 
ing with his difficult side. Both biographers, 
though, agree on the sadness caused by the 
fleeting nature of childhood. 

Dodgson told himself that "there are few 
thingsin the world so evanescentasa child's 
love". This simply isn't true: children do 
have enduring attachments. The problem 
for Dodgson was the unconscious element 
in his love that forbade it beyond puberty. 
For him, as for fellow Victorians, upper- 
and middle-class childhood was a separate 
realm of "innocent unselfconsciousness", 
untainted by grown-ups. Girls such as Al- 
ice, from the upper middle class, were freed 
for a few years to be their authentic selves 
before their families put them forward for 
the marriage market. 

Much as Dodgson/Carroll continued to 
love Alice, she withdrew while she was 
stilla child. The withdrawal began in 1863, 
only a year after the boat journey. In 1864, 
he presented Alice with his bound manu- 
script of Alice's Adventures under Ground, 
illustrated by the author. But it was never 
the same again, and no one knows what 
went wrong. 

Iam struck by Dodgson's last photograph 
of Alice, in 1870, at the age of 18. Here, she is 
almostostentatiously withdrawn; in a sense 
not there, only the facade of a young wom- 
an elegantly dressed. Her slumped posture, 
head turned from the camera's eye, is say- 
ing “No”, in no uncertain terms, though it 
is obvious from her fretful expression that 
formal obedience has required her limp 
body to be placed in front of the camera. 


Was it the prospect of the marriage market 
that had made Alice spiritless? Or can it be 
that Alice had come to resist Carroll — and, 
ifso, why? 

When T S Eliot said that Henry James 
"preyed" on others, he wasn't talking about 
sex; he wasrecognising the habits of writers, 
not excluding himself. The people whom 
James possessed in his imagination became, 
Eliot went on, "victims of a merciless clair- 
voyance". Is it conceivable that Alice felt a 
victim in this way, possessed by Carroll as 
material for his imagination? 

Certainly, in her fictional character, she 
has the freshness of an inquiring mind. 
It subverts what Wordsworth called the 
"prison-house", the rigid structures of 
adult society, epitomised by the weird ways 
and get-up of the law court in Wonderland. 
This girl's curiosity is superior to intellect — 
a readiness to be fully alive to whatever is 
new and strange. But as the real Alice grew 
up in the 1860s and 1870s, there was as yet 
no path for young women into higher edu- 
cation. Lady Margaret Hall opened its doors 
to the first nine women in 1879. By then Al- 
ice Liddell was 27, and the following year she 
married an immensely rich Old Etonian, 
Reginald Hargreaves, who wore a sealskin 
waistcoat and carried a silk umbrella. They 
were wed in Westminster Abbey, where 
Alice the child disappears into the silver tis- 
sue of her wedding gown. Emily Dickinson, 
with deadly acumen, sums up the bridal 
narrative from a woman's angle: “Born— 
Bridalled—Shrouded—/In a day”. Alice, 
who was no longer "Alice", whose society 
marriage did not encourage curiosity (as 
indicated by the travel diary of her honey- 
moon abroad), entered on country-house 
routines at a great pile, Cuffnells, near Lym- 
ington in the New Forest. She insisted that 
her servants call her "Lady Hargreaves", 
though she wasn't. 

Exploring the past of our Oxford home, 
my journalist daughter, Olivia Gordon, has 
come upon a curious fact. She tells me that 
ours was once the home of three girls called 
Beatrice, Evelyn and Ethel Hatch, who suc- 
ceeded Alice as child-friends of Lewis Car- 
roll. His photographs of the Hatch sisters 
have caused controversy because he posed 
them in the nude. Beatrice, with knees 
drawn up, is perched on a rock supposedly 
on the edge of the sea. Neither of the new 
biographies brings up the most disturbing 
of the photographs, exhibited in the Tate's 
2001-2002 show "Exposed: the Victorian 
Nude". It shows Evelyn Hatch, aged eight, 
on 29 July 1879, outstretched on her back 
with a leg pushed to one side and arms be- 
hind her head so as to lift her childish torso 
ina pose that hints at the woman's body to 
come. Carroll had an artist colour in the > 
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> flesh tints. This photograph is about the 
beauty of the flesh; what is not present is 
the character and intelligence of a girl who 
went on to study philosophy at St Hugh's 
College, across the road from her home. 

To Carroll the nude is art; to others, the 
nude looks naked. Leading critical opinion 
against Carroll was a mother called Mrs 
Owen, a trained barrister and well con- 
nected as niece to the vice-chancellor of the 
university. It happened in 1880 that Carroll 
kissed Mrs Owen's daughter, thinking her 
achild, when she was in fact 17 years old. He 
claimed that the girl herself had consented, 
and senta courteous apology to her mother, 
promising an end to kisses. He expected to 
hear no more of this, but then made a curi- 
ous mistake: he suggested that Mrs Owen 
look at his photographs of Beatrice Hatch. 
It was at this very time, 1880, that Carroll 
gave up photography. 

Douglas-Fairhurst leads us through the 
thicketofmeaningbetween nudeand naked. 
His astute reading of Carroll's letters de- 
tects that "the more strongly Carroll insists 
on a child's blissful unselfconsciousness, 
the more self-conscious his own writing 
became. Girls were variously 'undraped'... 
they were ‘in primitive costume’ or in 
*Eve's original dress’ or in ‘their favourite 
dress of “nothing”’.” 

No girl he photographed was going to air 
her unease after the fact. Undoubtedly Car- 
roll found prepubescent bodies beautiful, as 
in his famed, pre-"Alice" photograph of Al- 
ice Liddell as a beggar girl, her ragged dress 
slipping off one shoulder to expose a nipple. 
Tennyson said this was the most beautiful 
photograph he ever saw. To me it looks con- 
trived and distinctly impure compared with 
Julia Margaret Cameron's soulful photo- 
graph of Alice as a sensitive young woman. 
Cameron's photographs are different from 
Dodgson's: her nude children are ethereal; 
they embody the Romantic belief that chil- 
dren come "trailing clouds of glory". 

I wonder if there are women today who, 
as I do, recall subtle forms of coercion for 
which a child has no words? A photo- 
graphic scene has remained in my memory 
from the age of four. I was sent to stay the 
night with a theatre couple. The wife, a 
dancer, was a close friend of my mother, 
and my mother was told, and relayed this 
to me, that they longed for a daughter. They 
proved charmingly attentive — more than 
I was used to — and took me to the theatre, 
butthe next morning I was led out on to the 
lawn. The husband, а jolly impresario, took 
off my dress and made me lie on the grass, 
toes pointed and hands under my chin. In 
the photo he took, my face is creased with 
unease: I did not want to be posed in my 
vest and panties and ever after disliked the 
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man. I could easily understand if Alice Lid- 
dell, however innocent, did not care to take 
off her dress and put on revealing rags. 

Did Alice ever express pleasure in the ex- 
panded Wonderland? 1 mean the pleasure of 
a reader, not pride in being "Alice" in a clas- 
sic. Can itbe that, expanded asa book, rather 
than a brief oral story taking off from a girl 
who spots a rabbit in the familiar landscape 
of Port Meadow, it rather bored her, as the 
later chapters bored me when I read them as 
a child? The satire was lost on me; the mad- 
ness of the court read like a situation com- 
edy that goes on too long. 

What wasn't lost on me was the raucous 
aggression of the Duchess and the scream- 
ing Queen. It read like rampant misogyny. 
The loathsomeness of these adult women 
made me squirm for my sex. And the im- 
age ofa baby asa pig did not make me laugh. 
A meticulous bachelor might be repelled 
by soggy bottoms, but that's not the way 
girls think. 

Wakeling, who has been chair of the 
Carroll Society, defends him ably, abjuring 
speculation in his informative and readable 
portrait of the man in his circle. Carroll, he 
reveals, had loads of ties with both eminent 
and less eminent Victorians. This is a sur- 
prisingly sociable man, unlike the common 
view of him as stuttering, shy and solitary. 

No sooner does a biographer venture one 
face of Lewis Carroll than another appears 
to contradict it. So it is persuasive to find 
the stress on ambiguity in Robert Douglas- 
Fairhurst. Sifting facts for meaning in fine- 
tuned words, this is biography at its best. 
To read it slowly is to have the privilege of 
а guide who won't rush to judgement, be- 
cause what truth can be reached in Carroll's 
case must be hard-won. © 
Lyndall Gordon 's books include, most 
recently, "Divided Lives: Dreams ofa Mother 
and Daughter” (Virago) 

Robert Douglas-Fairhurst will appear at the 
Cambridge Literary Festival, in association 
with the New Statesman, on 19 April 
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“Just sit tight - we're close to the point where 
contemporary art becomes fungible” 


Planes, pains and 


automobiles 
Ann Treneman 





Honourable Friends? Parliament 
and the Fight for Change 
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The Purple Revolution: the Year 


That Changed Everything 
Nigel Farage 
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I always get a kick out of the way that poli- 
ticians love to brand themselves as "out- 
siders”. Hating the Westminster bubble is 
almost a professional qualification now and 
this year, with two-party politics in crisis, 
anyone who can getaway with being an out- 
sider has declared themselves to be one. This 
includes the authors of these books, Caroline 
Lucas and Nigel Farage, who rarely appear in 
asentence together, much less a review. 

But they asked for it. It seems that mem- 
oirsare thenew mini-manifestos, providing 
personality politics with a bit of policy (or, 
in Caroline's case, rather too much) thrown 
in. First, let me burst their bubble. They are 
not outsiders. Lucas has been a member of 
one parliament or another since 1999. Far- 
age has been an MEP since the same year. 
They are, forall their claims of maverick sta- 
tus, institutionalised politicians. They just 
think they are not. 

Let's also be frank about why these books 
were written. They want your votes. If there 
wasn'tan election this yearand they weren't 
candidates, they wouldn't have decided to 
over-share with us. Their books are, in es- 
sence, leaflets, just with more pages. Both 
contain direct pleas. "It would bea privilege 
to achieve one more ‘first’,” writes Lucas, 
"to be the first Green MP to be re-elected." 
The last sentence in The Purple Revolution 
is: “So over to you, dear voter. It is all down 
to you now." 

It’s a strange reason to write a book about 
yourself — to get elected. I'm not sure that 
they have thought this through. By the end, 
inevitably, we know too much. In terms of 
how they want to be seen, they divide quite 
neatly. Lucas, for all her protestations and 
humble boasts, comes across as something 
of a saint: principled, fighting for truth and 
justice, arrested in her quest against big en- 
ergy, earnestly trying to reform everything 
in parliament that is not nailed down. Far- 
ageis thrilled to be castas the sinner. 

Here, then, we have the devil and the 
deep, blue-green sea. There is no doubt 
which book is the easiest to get through. 


ANDREW EVANS 
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Grin and bear it: the Ukip leader, Nigel Farage, in Essex in February 2015 





The Purple Revolution would be an absolute 
hoot, if only it were parody — and I do think 
that it should be filed in the “humour” sec- 
tion of bookshops. Farage gives us a potted 
history, telling us nothing we did not know 
about his early years in Kentand at Dulwich 
College. He is rhapsodic about his days in 
the City, eulogising the smoke-filled rooms 
where he bought and sold metals, only to 
go to lunch and, sometimes, stay there. He 
claimsa "typical Farage lunch" went from 12 
noon to 12 midnight. "I would get up at the 
crack of dawn and work flat-out until lunch- 
time and lunch would just, well, carry on." 

He is very funny about a recent trip to the 
US (heloves Rand Paul, whom he describes 
as his “political doppelgänger”), where he 
had meetings all morning. "Steve suggested 
that we break for lunch — a comment that 
really perked us up," he writes, "until Steve 
followed the suggestion with the horrific 
phrase: ‘I’ve ordered some sandwiches.” 

In general, this is politics as food and 
drink. It overflows with pints, glasses of 
wine, dinners and lunches. There's an amaz- 
ing chapter entitled "Car Crash, Plane Crash 
and Cancer: Seeing Both Sides of the NHS”. 
This starts on Boxing Day in 1986 when he 
went to work (the US markets were open) 
and was desperate to get home to the village 
of Downe in Kent before closing time: 


I walked into the Queen's Head and 
ordered a pint. All ofa sudden, an 
indescribable pain shot through my 
left-hand side. It was so acute I nearly 
collapsed. It seemed to go from 
somewhere near my left kidney, through 
my abdomen and into my groin. I was 

in absolute agony. But I tried to grin and 
bear itand ordered another pint. 


As you do. Thus begins a tale that leads to 
the eventual diagnosis of testicular cancer. 
By the end of this chapter, we know rather 
a lot about Nigel's left testicle. We then are 
told about his car crash the previous year: 
he'd been drinking steadily throughout the 
afternoon and went home. "I did not see the 
car that hit me," he notes. 

Then, in 2010, on the day of the gen- 
eral election, he was in a plane crash as 
he attempted to fly a Ukip banner above 
Buckinghamshire, where he was stand- 
ing against the Speaker, John Bercow. The 
chapter continues with details of his back 
surgery and the sad story ofthe plane's pilot 
who, after threatening to kill Farage, ended 
up committing suicide. 

It's too much, this chapter, in every way. 
But what Farage does is take these personal 
and random events and turn them into a 
political philosophy. "I have now had three 
near-death experiences and I've seen the 
best and the worst of the NHS. As such, 
Iam better qualified to criticise and defend 
the NHS than most politicians," he an- 
nounces, adding: "The real elephant in the 
room on health is the effect of an expand- 
ing population in Britain . . . No one from 


the three main parties will talk about how 
the NHS is so overstretched due to the mas- 
sive increase in the number of people arriv- 
ing at our shores." Here is the difficulty of 
writing a memoir as a political manifesto. 
The National Health Service is more com- 
plicated, in every way, than this. Anecdotes 
do not make for good policy. 

The Purple Revolution lurches on. One of 
his favourite words is "surreal". His book 
is certainly that. By the end, Farage seems 
а touch paranoid. He believes that he and 
some other Kippers have had their phones 
tapped. "The Tories were getting very 
scared," he writes, "and with it very, very 
nasty indeed." It's like a bizarre spy story 
with candidates adopting disguises and eve- 
ryone buying pay-as-you-go mobiles. 

The apt word for Caroline Lucas's book 
is a dread one: "worthy". This is the story 
of her time as an MP and she invites the 
reader to marvel at the outdated ways of 
Westminster (where MPs get a pink ribbon 
to hang their sword on in the cloakroom). 
She is the Green revolutionary, tunnelling 
out from the inside. Honourable Friends? 
is stuffed with good intentions and very 
little drama. 

Thank God for her arrest, protesting 
against fracking, at Balcombe in Sussex. On 
the night after her release, she was met by 
her family, including her son Isaac. “Не had 
thoughtfully brought me what he knew I 
would want most of all at that moment: a 
small bottle of tonic water, thoughtfully 
diluted with gin." I think this may be her 
only personal reference to drink in the book 
(although there are some disparaging re- 
marks about the “moral myopia” of cham- 
pagne sales at Westminster rising as auster- 
ity cuts were voted in). It's aboutas far from 
the bibulous Nigel as can be. 

There is no love lost between these two. 
Indeed, Farage takes the trouble to predict 
that Lucas will lose her seat. However, the 
reality is that both politicians, in writing 
these books, are relying on the idea that the 
more we know about them, the more we 
will want to vote for them and their parties. 
I, for one, am not convinced. © 
Ann Treneman is the parliamentary 
sketchwriter for the Times 
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Preparation for the Next Life 
Atticus Lish 





Oneworld, 417pp, £14.99 





At the beginning of this magnificent and 
profoundly distressing novel, two people 
come journeying towards New York City. 
Zou Lei is an illegal immigrant, a half-Han, 
half-Uighur Muslim Chinese woman who 
has travelled to America across the Mexican 
border, carrying shower shoes and a phone 
number but no identification or working 
papers. Brad Skinner is a soldier, back from 
Iraq after a stop-lossed second tour. He has 
post-traumatic stress disorder, and every- 
thing he owns is in a pack on his shrapnel- 
scarred back: a poncho liner, a pistol and a 
laptop full of desert sand. Both are obsessed 
with exercise, both are struggling and both 
are good-hearted, though this by no means 
guarantees their happiness or survival. 

This is a love story and a war story, but it 
is also a story about work. In fact, it is one 
of the best recent novels I have read about 
work as it exists for millions of people: the 
punishing exertions of menial labour and 
zero-hours contracts, where wages fluctu- 
ate according to an overseer's whim and 
there is no security of any kind. Zou lives 
in a filthy partitioned apartment in Flush- 
ing, Queens, sleeping on a mattress black 
with mould in an open-topped cubicle sur- 
rounded by fellow immigrants. She works 
in Chinese restaurants in shopping malls, 
making noodles and unloading vans, wash- 
ing dishes and taking orders for stringy 
beef and congee, part of the invisible army 
ofthe undocumented. 

The city of New York has been passed 
through the mill of literature so thoroughly 
that one wouldn't have thought a single 
sidewalk had been left unitemised, and yet 
the marginal landscapes chartered by Lish 
are fundamentally unfamiliar, situated on 
the very edge of the deep five boroughs. 


You saw women in black burkas waiting 
for the bus, unwilling to speak with 
strangers. Or not waiting, taking whatever 
they had with them and getting... away 
on foot, travelling with girls in burkas, 
pushinga grocery cart with a twenty- 
pound sack of jasmine rice in it. They had 
WIC, asylum. Whatever skin of theirs 
was visible — the hands, around the eyes — 
having been tanned in a burning oilfield. 


In this world, people are perpetually on 
the move, drifting across national borders, 
in flight from trauma. America might offer 
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The big, bad apple: New York’s Queensboro Bridge, linking Manhattan and Queens 
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refuge, but after the 9/11 attacks and the 
Patriot Act, it might also enact further bru- 
tality. Zou lives in terror of immigration 
raids, of tumbling into the prison system, 
from which Muslims in particular rarely 
emerge undamaged, if they emerge at all. 
Skinner, too, is brutalised by his part in the 
war on terror. Zou hopes to make rent, eat 
and evade deportation, but Skinner’s aim 
is even more ambitious. He wants to — has 
to таке sense of the violence he has expe- 
rienced, violence that threatens to drain all 
meaning out of the world, making even love 
seem sickening and pointless. 

In Iraq he has seen friends die; has seen 
bodies reduced to parts and terrified teen- 
aged girls abducted by border guards. He 
has shot people for fun, "shot their fuckin 
camels every chance we got" — or at least 
he says he has, in the blacked-out rants he 
delivers to strangers in seedy bars. Now 
he must learn how to make sense of these 
things, to position them inside himself: 
work that becomes increasingly arduous as 
he struggles to negotiate a bullying upstairs 
neighbour who has recently been released 
from prison and is capable of horrifyingly 
violent acts. 

Lish moves back and forth between Zou 
and Skinner, documenting their experi- 
ences in an extraordinary stream of bro- 
ken English, a logging of every single thing 
that happens on the seething streets of 
Queens. Nothing is missed: not a street 
sign, not a piece of graffiti, not the name of 
the three-in-one instant coffees at a China- 
town market, not the Milo Fuze and Glow- 
San Kentucky. This avid, manic listing at- 
tests to the emotional state of people who 


cannot afford to miss a single thing if they 
hope to survive: a literary replication of the 
experience of hypervigilance that attends 
trauma or extreme danger. 

The novel is evidently the product of 
remarkable research but it also attests to a 
more profound and intimate knowledge of 
how life functions on the margins. At first 
glance, Atticus Lish seems an unlikely can- 
didate for this work. He is the son of Gor- 
don Lish, the celebrated "Captain Fiction", 
who edited Raymond Carver into pristine 
minimalism and in so doing helped de- 
velop dirty realism, the dominant tone in 
American letters right through the 1980s. 
Atticus Lish did not, however, immediately 
enter the family business. Instead, he spent 
his twenties drifting through menial jobs, 
serving in the marines and working in fac- 
tories and fast-food restaurants all over the 
United States. Forget MFAs; by his labours, 
he has reaffirmed the vital nature of deep 
research, of entering and documenting the 
working world. 

Preparation for the Next Life begins with 
two people walking, like characters from a 
myth, and although I do not want to give 
away a single thing that happens in its three 
intricately constructed and agonising acts, 
towards the end there is another walk, 
which must be numbered among the most 
devastating journeys taken by fictional feet, 
first clad in shower slippers bought in a 
99-cent store, and then on bare and bleed- 
ing soles. This walk lodges with you, as the 
novel itself will lodge, lavish and grimy, 
pushing ever further into the dark. © 
Olivia Laing is the author of "The Trip to 
Echo Spring" (Canongate) 
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Incorrigible 
dawdling 


Leo Robson 





The Discreet Hero 
Mario Vargas Llosa 





Faber & Faber, 326pp, £20 





The citation accompanying the Nobel Prize 
in Literature doesn't always supply an aid 
to judgement. The novels that Saul Bellow 
published after 1976 lived up to his citation 
— displaying "human understanding" and a 
"subtle analysis of contemporary culture" 
— without being especially distinguished. 
Everything written by Imre Kertész, his 
worst books no less than his best, is likely 
to uphold "the fragile experience of the in- 
dividual against the barbaric arbitrariness of 
history". But you would be hard-pressed 
to find more damning testimony against 
Mario Vargas Llosa's The Discreet Hero, a 
truer barometer of its failure, than the com- 
mittee's praise in 2010 for his "cartography 
of structures of power" and "trenchant im- 
ages of the individual's resistance, revolt 
and defeat". It's a description that this novel 
misses by a mile — and not because the acts 
of resistance and revolt culminate, for once, 
in victory. 

Though The Discreet Hero is an aberration 
in this writer's career, it claims kinship with 
several previous novels through the appear- 
ance oftwo regulars. One is Don Rigoberto, 
the narrator of In Praise of the Stepmother 
(1988) and The Notebooks of Don Rigoberto 
(1997), who reluctantly agrees to act as a 
witness at the wedding of his former boss, 
the octogenarian Lima insurance mogul Is- 
mael Carrera. It's a sham marriage, but not 
inthe way itseems: the gold-digger isn't the 
old man's housekeeper bride, Armida, but 
Ismael himself, desperate to wrestle his for- 
tune away from his greedy, ungrateful sons. 

Meanwhile, a thousand kilometres to the 
north, in the city of Piura, Sergeant Lituma, 
asurvivor of Vargas Llosa's Death in the An- 
des (1993), among other novels and stories, 
is visited by Felicito Yanaqué, the owner of 
a trucking company, who has received a let- 
ter demanding protection money. At first, 
Lituma tells Felicito that extortion is simply 
"the price of progress", but he is soon train- 
ingall "five senses" on the case. 

Vargas Llosa wants to create a moral eco- 
system in which the greed and corruption 
that typify 21st-century Peru are set against 
integrity, trust and imaginative freedom. 
But another, less exalted priority keeps 
on pushing through. Although Rigoberto, 
newly retired, resented being dragged into 
Ismael's affairs when he could be "losing 





Soap opera yarn-spinner: Vargas Llosa 





himself" in his art books, "getting emo- 
tional, growing sad”, the pleasures of paint- 
ing prove somewhat limited. Looking at the 
work of Tamara de Lempicka, he becomes 
“ecstatic over these beautiful damsels 
decked out in low-cut, transparent dresses". 
Thanks to George Grosz, he has fantasies in 
which he beheads naked women and then 
sodomises them with an enormous phallus. 

Up in Piura, Lituma's captain gives him- 
self an incentive more powerful, if less ex- 
alted, than justice. "The day we arrest those 





Repetition is the 
default mode. A futile 
copiousness reigns 





thugs . . ." he tells his sergeant, "as there's 
a God in heaven ГЇЇ fuck my darling Seńora 
Josefita up the ass and break her cherry and 
keep her shrieking all night long. Hooray for 
life, damn it!” 

Justas Vargas Llosa's morality-tale aspira- 
tions struggle to overcome the goodies' pre- 
dilection for anal-rape fantasy, so his desire 
to compose an expansive portrait of Peru- 
vian society, complete with a cartography of 
itspowerstructures, is scuppered by strange 
plotting. The only way he has arrived at a 
manuscript of social-novel heft is by giv- 
ing sustained attention — ten chapters each 
— to a pair of scenarios concerned with self- 
made traditionalists, each protecting his 
money and his legacy against modern para- 
sites. The effect is less Venn diagram/hall 
of mirrors/palimpsest than two versions of 
the same story welded, or stapled, together. 

Repetition proves to be the novel's de- 
fault mode. The writer evident in these 
pages is a stranger to compression. Instead, 
a futile copiousness reigns, producing 
what Rigoberto, thinking about his wife, 
calls "incorrigible dawdling". In a typical 


moment, Vargas Llosa violates a character's 
point of view purely to add more detail: “He 
remained seated in the television room, not 
hearing the noises, the voices, the horns, 
the bustle of Calle Arequipa, or the moto- 
taxi engines." 

A particularly crude bit of backstory is 
deemed worthy of a double airing. When 
Felicito reflects on reasons for resisting the 
extortionists, he recalls his father, who had 
"been able to lift himself out of poverty .. . 
worked like a mule . . . with no Sundays or 
holidays off, every day of the week and eve- 
ry month of the year . . . spent everything 
he earned . . . deprived himself of every- 
thing . . .” et cetera, et cetera. Later, on the 
slightest pretext, we get it all over again: "a 
very humble man . . . He never learned to 
read or write, he went barefoot most of his 
life...so that Felicito could go to school... 
Thanks to that illiterate sharecropper, Nari- 
hualś Transport existed." (The translation 
from the Spanish, by Edith Grossman, is 
turgid and tone-deaf.) 

Throughout the book, Vargas Llosa takes 
measures to protect himself against likely 
charges: "Didn't these things only happen 
in soap operas?" "My God, what stories 
ordinary life devised . . . doubtless closer 
to Venezuelan, Brazilian, Colombian and 
Mexican soap operas than to Cervantes and 
Tolstoy." But in order properly to insulate 
the book, he needed to scatter such apolo- 
gies across virtually every page. When we 
read, "Her heart was pounding. ‘I’m fucked. 
I'm fucked. You did it to yourself, Mabel,” 
we await a follow-up line noticing the odd 
resemblance between everyday thought 
processes and the writing of E L James. 
A similar policy might have been taken 
against the book's images: “all kinds ofideas 
whirled around in Don Rigoberto's head 
like the water in a fountain”, “he felt trou- 
bled and upset, as if he’d . . . drunk a glass 
of overly fermented chi-chi”. A description 
of Felicito’s secretary, “Josefita, of the broad 
hips, flirtatious eyes and low-cut blouses”, 
is crying out for a disclaimer about the re- 
semblance of office life in Piura to the paint- 
ings of Tamara de Lempicka. 

In accordance with literary by-laws stat- 
ing that every novelist must derive at least 
one epigraph from Borges — a writer Vargas 
Llosa has praised for his “concision” — The 
Discreet Hero opens with the words: “Our 
beautiful task is to imagine there is a laby- 
rinth and a thread.” But the relationship is 
crucial: one is no good without the other, 
and Vargas Llosa, in confusing his porny 
daydreams, blockbuster prose and stringy 
double plot for something altogether more 
intricate, has merely mummified the reader 
in balls of verbal yarn. © 
Leo Robson is the NS lead fiction reviewer 
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CRITICS ESSAY 


Creation 
myths 


Revelations from a life of storytelling 


I read somewhere ofa shepherd who, 
when asked why he made, from within 
fairy rings, ritual observances to the 
moon to protect his flocks, replied: “Га 
bea damn’ fool if I didn't!" 


I wish Га written that, but it was Dylan 
Thomas in his introduction to Collected Po- 
ems 1934-52. I want to say something about 
creativity and art — their nature, their pow- 
ег — drawing on what I've learned over a life 
spent engaged with words and story. The 
experience has shown me that nothing is 
new; and what we call "creativity" is the 
bringing together of pre-existing entities 
that have not been seen to connect before. 

Here's an example. While rummaging 
through a dustbin in 1956 I came upon a 
newspaper article. Two lovers had quarrel- 
led in a pub. He threw a tape at her and left. 
A week later he killed himself. Only then 
did she think to play the tape. It was a com- 
plete apology; but he said that if she didn't 
care enough to listen within the week he 
would know that he had ruined everything. 
I kept the article; and forgot it. 

Nine years later, in 1965, a friend told 
me a story she'd heard from her grand- 
mother. She said that "long ago” a group of 
*Spanish slaves” who were being marched 
north "to build a wall" had escaped and set- 
tled on Mow Cop, on the Cheshire/Staf- 
fordshire border. 

The disappearance of Legio Nona His- 
pana, the Ninth "Spanish" Legion, at about 
the time of the building of Hadrian's Wall, 
is an unresolved enigma in the Roman oc- 
cupation of Britain. 
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By Alan Garner 
Illustration by David de las Heras 


Below Mow Cop, in the village of Bar- 
thomley, on Christmas Eve 1643, the parish 
church was the scene of one of the grimmest 
acts in the grimmest conflict on English 
soil: the 17th-century civil wars. A troop of 
royalists attacked the village unprovoked. 
The population — men, women and chil- 
dren - took refuge in the church. 

Lord John Byron, the royalist command- 
er, reported: "[W]ee presently beat them 
forth of it, and put them all to the sword, 
which I find to be the best way to proceed 
with their kind of people, for mercy to them 
is cruelty." 

In 1966, four months after hearing about 
the Spanish slaves on Mow Cop, I was read- 
ing graffiti in the waiting room at Alder- 
ley Edge Station. One, done in chalk, was: 
"Janet Heathcoat - Alan Flask. It is true." 
Somebody had added, in silver lipstick, 
without punctuation ora capital letter: "not 
really now not any more". And the sky fell 
on me. The result was the novel Red Shift, 
six years' work, finished in 1972. 

not really now not any more. Why should 
those words at once bring into my mind 
the forgotten newspaper report, the Span- 
ish Legion and the massacre of Barthomley? 
It's how novels arrive. I don't go looking for 
them. They come looking for me. Yet I don't 
think it's mysterious. 

Our thought structures are based on 
logic, on cause and effect. Without them, 
all would be a shambles and we should not 
be intelligent. Intelligence, however, takes 
more than one form. There is the linear, 
which enables us to deal with the mate- 
rial world; and there is the intuitive, over 


which we have no conscious control. It is 
this latter intelligence that is the source 
of creativity. 

Creativity is visual, notinformed thought. 
Creativity is not polite. It barges in unin- 
vited, unannounced — confusing, chaotic, 
demanding, deaf to reason or to common 
sense — and leaves the intellect to clear up 
the mess. Above all else, creativity is risk; 
heedful risk, but risk entire. Without risk 
we have the ability only to keep things tick- 
ingover the way they are. 

How does creativity work? I'll try to ex- 
plain, by using moments that have shaped 
me beyond their moment: events that be- 
came linked in the unconscious; just as the 
newspaper, the graffito, Mow Cop and Bar- 
thomley were warp and weft on a loom — 
a loom of story. They are fragments that 
show how creativity makes connections 
between entities that have not been seen to 
connect before: what my great-great-great- 
grandfather Joseph Garner, a weaver, would 
have called powsels and thrums. Powsels 
and thrums are the oddments of thread that 
were kept and woven for personal use, their 
hues forming new patterns; the oldest of 
scraps, made into other garb; the oldest of 
stories made into other tales. 

Story does not instruct. It shows an open 
palm, nota pointing finger. 


жик» 


Dylan Thomas continues: 


These poems, with all their crudities, 
doubts and confusions, are written for the 
love of Man and in praise of God, and Га 

be a damn’ fool if they weren't. » 


ee EP 
ЖЕНА 
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> Iwas lying on my army bed when Grae- 
mecamein, hisboots clumping on the floor- 
boards, and said, “Dylan Thomas is dead.” 
Thamus, an Egyptian sailor in the reign of 
Tiberius, heard a voice call to him across the 
water: "Thamus, are you there? When you 
reach Palodes, tell them the great god Pan is 
dead." I looked at the barrack-room ceiling. 
The great god Pan was dead. 

Dylan Thomas drank himself to death 
at the age of 39. A woman that had known 
Thomas at primary school told me that he 
was unpopular, obscene, mean-spirited, 
sly, a liar and a cheat. His daughter, Aer- 
onwy, in our only but long conversation, 
described the family atmosphere as "de- 
monic". When I was an undergraduate at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, the tales of him 
there were still fresh. He had mentally se- 
duced the wife of the historian A J P Taylor 
to allow Thomas to take over their college 
house. He was a figure to be avoided, as he 
sought to cadge booze money from under- 
graduates, dons and staff alike. 

In Thomas, you have the cartoon of crea- 
tivity: someone that sweats through the 
night with an overflowing ashtray and a 
dwindling bottle. But Aeronwy insisted 
that her father wrote sober. It was when he 
had finished that the brakes came off. 

Where, then, was the love of Man and 
the praise of God? Thomas shows in the ex- 
treme the difference between the work and 
theartist. Creativity does not determine the 
nature of the artist, who can be as scrim- 
shanking, duplicitous and destructive as 
anyone, however honest and enhancing the 
work. Artists can be as flawed in their lives 
as any other human. Yet in their work they 
are driven and ruthless. 

I once watched a master builder laying 
bricks. When he'd finished, he stood back, 
looked at what he'd done; and then tore 
down the lot and began again. I asked him 
what was wrong. He said that the bottom 
course, which was several courses under- 
ground, was a quarter of a brick out. I said 
it had no effect on the structure and would 
never be seen. He said: “But I'd know." 

That, for me, epitomised the artist. Crea- 
tivity is not an occupation. It is service to 
something beyond the self. In this broad 
sense, it partakes of the religious. 


*kkk 


As a boy, I had no desire to be initiated into 
the Church of England. But the church 
needed to maintain its rota of servers at 
Holy Communion. And it was decreed that 
I be prepared for the Anglican puberty rite 
of Confirmation. The vicar was Mr Leaman: 
kind, warm, gentle, a good priest, not seek- 
ing trouble. But I gave him trouble, dis- 
puting his every doctrinal instruction. Mr 
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Leaman was no more prepared for this than 
I was for Confirmation. 

And that's how I came to drink sour wine 
on an empty stomach on Sundays at eight 
o'clock in the morning. 

There was one noteworthy incident. 

In the 19th century the merchants of 
Manchester moved from the city to build 
their villas on Alderley Edge. The Angli- 
cans erected a church, with steeple; and the 
Methodists their chapel, with a steeple tall- 
er than the church's, housing clock, which 
my grandfather wound and fettled for 57 
years. I still have his oil bottle. 

The Anglicans dismantled their steeple 
and built another, with gilded weathercock, 
to be taller than the chapel. The result was a 
Neo-Gothic needle that couldn't hold bells. 





A story shows 
an open palm, not 
a pointing finger 





A loudspeaker system had been installed, 
linked toagramophoneinthevestry, playing 
recordings of pealsat78 scratchy revolutions 
a minute. Harry Smith, the verger, was in 
charge, but his hearing was not of the best. 

On the noteworthy day I set out to pre- 
pare the altar. Communicants were making 
their way to church. In the vestry, Harry 
switched on the gramophone. And Danny 
Kaye crooned out across the parish: 


Madame, I like your crépe Suzette. 
Ithink your crépe Suzette is wonderful. 
But, for the moment, let's forget 
Allabout your crépe Suzette. 


When the record ended, Harry began it 
again. I was hyperventilating. The people on 
the road gibbered. The vicar, timid Mr Lea- 
man, conducted the ceremony unflustered. 

And then something happened. 

The congregation became still. My hands, 
which had struggled to hold the taper to 
the candles, were calm when I presented 
the water and the wine. The "comfortable" 
words of the Book of Common Prayer, 
through their being spoken, restored bal- 
ance. This is the moment, in my memory, 
when I understood their potency. Through 
Danny Kaye I found language. 


diee 


An international businessman from an an- 
cient culture told me that he could not abide 
California. The reason was that, for him, 
modern California is two-dimensional. It 
has no surviving past. He said: "Even the 
lightis a Hockney painting." He had put his 
finger on the power of art. California now 
reflected David Hockney: not the other way 


round. The creative mind makes the subject 
personal through the intensity ofthe vision. 
Art makes people feel. 

Atthegiantredwood park of Muir Woods, 
near San Francisco, there is a redwood that 
fell in 1930. A section from it was cut and its 
rings were marked with historical events. 
The tree dates from 906, 160 years before 
the Battle of Hastings. I watched as modern 
Americans went by. They were of several 
ethnic origins, each having lost its language 
and culture. All that concerned them were 
the recent rings in the sapwood. They had 
earlier histories, but those histories had 
been lopped. The Americans were rootless. 
Then a party of Japanese arrived; and they 
pointed to all the dates, back to the heart, 
relating them to their own past. And I had 
to get home. 

"Home" does not simply mean the physi- 
cal structure. In Russian the word is rodi- 
na — the land, our life force. If we were to be 
taken from it we should know only the dead 
slab of the fallen tree. 

Hockney is not alone. Through the inten- 
sity of creative vision, artists magnify the 
landfor others to see. William Wordsworth 
"discovered" the Lake District. Thomas 
Hardy turned his rodina into "Wessex". 
J В К Tolkien drew on his youth for The 
Lord of the Rings without identifying his 
sources. But the intensity remained and 
is now a boost to New Zealand's travel in- 
dustry. Tourists throng to walk where the 
cinematic Frodo trod, urged by the tagline 
"Discover your inner Hobbit". 

Association can be grotesque. The Times 
Literary Supplement carries an advert for 
the renting of a "Writer's Retreat": a house 
in a village where Virginia Woolf allegedly 
began her first novel. She didn't live there. 
No claim is made for the house other than 
that it is in the village. The rental includes 
wifi and a supply of paper. This is not vision 
intensified. This is sympathetic magic: ped- 
dling hope of creativity by contagion. 


kkrk 


For the past 58 years Гуе lived and worked in 
a medieval house thatsits on a burial mound 
four thousand years old. And the site has 
been occupied since the end of the latest Ice 
Age, ten thousand years ago. When I came 
to live on the mound, I coincided with the 
completion, three fields away, of the Lovell 
radio telescope. We began together. 

One day I was sitting in the room where 
a lifetime's words have crept across paper, 
and holding a black pebble. Half a million 
years ago, thereabouts, a hominin forerun- 
ner took the pebble and struck flakes from 
it with another rock, shaping it to sit in the 
hand, with one edge and a point sharpened 
to cut meat. 





Through the window I saw that the tele- 
scope wasactive; and I logged on to Jodrell to 
see what it was watching. At the moment I 
held the pebble, the telescope was recording 
signals from a quasar, which had been trav- 
elling at the speed of light, 300,000 kilo- 
metres per second, for nearly thirteen thou- 
sand million years. When the advanced ape 
chipped the pebble, the signals had covered 
more than 97 per cent of the distance from 
the quasar to the telescope. 

The hand axe was the step we made to- 
wards the telescope. Without the axe, 
Jodrell would not be here. Both are func- 
tional, both works of art; and between those 
two moments of creation the signals from 
the quasar completed the last 3 per cent of 
their travels. 

Having lived next to the telescope since 
1957, I knew its every move. But to under- 
stand its aesthetic power I had to under- 
stand its sounds and textures. I wrote to 
Sir Bernard Lovell. An appointment was 
made. I arrived and was shown to his office. 
Sir Bernard asked how he could help me 
and I said that I could not explain my need. 
Rather than blather, I would like to show 
him something that was, as the telescope, 
both function and art. And I took out of my 
briefcasea polished stone axe from the Early 
Bronze Age and put it on his desk. Sir Ber- 
nard looked at the axe, ran his hands over its 
surfaces — and gave me a pass to Jodrell. 

Later, I heard his account of the meeting. 
“He came in,” said Sir Bernard, “and put this 
thing on my desk. I thought it was a bomb.” 
Which, in a way, it was. Although I didn’t 
know at the time, it was the start for me of 
Operation Melting Snow, of which Jodrell 
must now be considered the exemplar. 

Operation Melting Snow is a recent coin- 
ing by the physicist Professor Robert Cy- 
winski to close a false cleft in our culture. 
CP Snow, the scientist and novelist, warned 
in 1956 that science and the humanities had 
drifted so far apart that they could no long- 
er speak to each other. The result was that 
Snow was branded as message, not messen- 
ger, and father of the Two Culture Society, 
which became a received truth. 

Jodrell has given Operation Melting Snow 
a base from which to repudiate and refute 
the schism. Naively, I had not seen that Sir 
Bernard Lovell was ahead of me when I put 
thebomb on his desk. Sir Bernard wasa cos- 
mologist and artist — and Christian. He was 
the organist at his parish church. He played 
at my father's funeral. When he found 
that his creation, the telescope, was being 
subverted to political and military ends he 
considered entering the priesthood — until 
a bishop told him he would do more good 
by staying where he was, since, he said, cre- 
ativity is prayer. 


Creativity is prayer. Is that what Thomas 
was saying, too? "These poems are written 
for the love of Man and in praise of God." 

Philosophy persuades me that religion 
and atheism are not open to proof; while 
anthropology shows that no human society 
is known to have existed without a sense 
of the numinous, in the form of ancestors, 
spirits, gods, God. Why? 

Psychologically, prayer may be seen as 
dialogue with the numinous, and in or- 
der to speak to it we may need to give the 
numinous form, whether as a bearded old 
man, a rock, a cave, a bone, or, as one rec- 
tor of Barthomley told me he saw Christ, a 
vertical blue laser. Yet how, in a mechanistic 
Darwinian world, can the numinous have 
an evolutionary application? 





The numinous can be a 
bearded old man, a rock, 
acave ora bone 





Consider this. Is there anybody who has 
not felt, at some time, immediately and 
without reason, that a particular spot, be it 
landscape or building, is a “good” place, and 
conversely that another is "bad"? Where I 
live, where I knew on sight I had to live, ful- 
fils the criteria for a "good" place; and gives 
one explanation of why it has been occupied 
for ten thousand years. 

In 1975 the geographer Professor Jay Ap- 
pleton published his prospect-refuge theory, 
which had a simple premise - that aesthetics 
is based on senses that evolved for the sur- 
vival of bipedal savannah apes: which we 
still are. We need to see and to be not-seen. 
We need to feel safe. Places with a clear view 
give prospect; places to hide offer refuge. 

Some two million years ago, the forerun- 
ner of Homo sapiens sapiens, on emerging 
from the Rift Valley, was faced with savan- 
nah: grassland that contained prey and 
predator, dotted with trees and provided 
with water. In order to survive, Homo had 
to stand up. This freed the hands for mak- 
ing and carrying tools. Other animals have 
tools. Chimpanzees use stones for cracking 
nuts; birds use them for breaking shells. But 
they, having got their food, drop the stone, 
and the next time they have to find another. 
Homo, with hands free, can keep the stone, 
use it again — and improve it. That, over 
two million years, is the difference that has 
resulted in the chimpanzee still with the 
stone and us with the telescope. 

Yet the savannah has remained a part of 
our being. In the Age of Reason, landscape 
was Capability Browned into parkland, 
where, from prospect of the terrace, with 
refuge of the mansion, Enlightenment Man 


could take pleasure in his command of Na- 
ture. And the gardens of modern suburbia 
are each a savannah, kept by a clever ape, 
who mows the grass against predation, dots 
the middle distance with vegetation and in- 
stals pools, adorned with ersatz gnomes and 
ducks, surrogates of gods and prey. 
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Groucho Marx said, “I wouldn't want to be- 
long to any club that would accept me as a 
member." This has brought Professor John 
Barrow to apply what he calls “the Groucho 
Marxeffect" tocosmology, where, heclaims: 
“A universe simple enough to understand is 
too simple to produce a mind capable of un- 
derstanding it.” That’s a corrective to dog- 
ma; but I think Professor Barrow’s paradox 
may have been swerved by the gravitational 
field of Groucho’s wit. Benign agnosticism 
could be a more creative approach. 

It is possible that we have not evolved to 
the level where we can understand all that 
our ape's brain finds. It may be ever so. The 
Quest is our signature, the spur and threat 
to our survival. It is savannah for the soul; 
drawing us ever towards what lies beyond. 
We may never "know"; which is why those 
that insist they do — the fundamentalists of 
any kind — block progress. They are defen- 
sive and entrenched. They shut down crea- 
tivity. They are atrophy. They have stopped. 

It's been said before. 

Lord Vishnusaton the top of Mount Cho- 
molungma and wept. Along comes Hanu- 
man, the monkey god, and says, "What are 
you crying for? And what are all those ants 
down there on the earth so excited about?" 
"They're not ants," says Vishnu. "They're 
people. I was holding the Jewel of Abso- 
lute Wisdom; and I dropped it; and it fell 
into the World and broke. Everybody has a 
splinter; but they each think they've got the 
whole thing, and they're all running around 
and shouting and telling each other; but no 
one is listening." 

Can art have a Darwinian function? This 
ape says it could. Art is a medium whereby 
we may glimpse some of the truth that we 
have been clever enough to discover and 
to feel, yet are not clever enough to under- 
stand. But we can learn. We can grow. Art 
complements science. They feed each other. 

So I sit in the house on the mound and 
watch the telescope; pick, pluck, tease and 
weave the powsels and the thrums; and tell 
the stories; and take the risks. I'd bea damn' 
fool ifI didn't. © 
This is an edited version of the inaugural 
Garner Lecture, given at the opening 
ofthe Wolfson Auditorium at Jodrell Bank 
in Macclesfield on 25 March. "First Light", 

a celebration of Garner's work, is currently 
being crowdfunded: unbound.co.uk 
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CRITICS INTERVIEW 


Young Fathers 
for justice 


The Scottish trio tell Kate Mossman 
why they want racists to hear their music 
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It is well known that more people die each 
year from falling coconuts than from shark 
attacks. Alloysious Massaquoi survived two 
on the head in Liberia before the age of 
three. Then he was hit by a car. “They had 
to drain the fluid off,” he says, pointing at a 
small mound on his forehead. It’s the kind 
of event a child remembers — easier to grasp, 
perhaps, than the civil war that was raging 
atthe time and the massacres carried out by 
General Butt Naked and his child army. 

At the age of ten, living in Edinburgh 
with his mother and sister after a Red 
Cross transfer, Massaquoi decided that cars 
weren't going to get the better of him. He 
ran across the road in traffic just to prove 








he could do it. When he got to the other 
side, he ran back again. “I thought, ‘I am 
going to overcome this, ” he says, as though 
he were talking about a fear of spiders. “1 
wanted to get out of my comfort zone. I 
thinkIgetit from my mother." 

Discomfort seems to be a watchword for 
Young Fathers, who first entered the popu- 
larimagination standing on the red carpetat 
the Mercury Prize ceremony in 2014. People 
remarked that they didn't look very grateful 
to have won. They weren't smiling. Their 
manager drew attention to the “North Kore- 
an requirement for the 'correct' behaviour" 
— tears, deference - that bands are expected 
to adhere to these days. No one had seen the 


Graham Hastings, Alloysious 
Massaquoi and Kayus Bankole 
in Skelmersdale this month. 
Photograph by Felicity McCabe 


win coming - not just because the chances of 
the "Scottish hip-hop trio" had been over- 
looked by William Hill (the odds were 14/1) 
but because Young Fathers’ debut album, 
Dead, was thought to lie in that strange twi- 
light world to which some records are con- 
signed — critically acclaimed but too tough 
to inflict on a mainstream audience. 

The first time I heard it, working through 
the longlist as a judge, the neat, 35-minute 
pop album felt like a kind of aural Tardis. 
With rhythms like military drills and vocals 
recalling a ghostly cast of thousands ("AK- 
47 send my bredren straight to heaven"), it 
was a masterly evocation of global conflict, 
violence, hope and young men. It couldn't 


havesounded morelikearecordforourtimes 
but this was pop music, too, with choruses 
as throaty as Outkast's; and it was power- 
fully physical, thanks to Graham Hastings's 
vintage EMS synth, with its agonisingly 
loud throttle effect that sounds like a giant 
hornet caught in an overhead light fitting. 
Their second album, White Men Are Black 
Men Too, comes just five months after the 
Mercury win. Equally streamlined at 39 
minutes and even bigger on tunes, it picks 
up the story with a track called "Still Run- 
ning": "You're going to die in my arms, hid- 
ing from the torture . . ./ What's happening 
tothe girl who broke the rules?/What’s hap- 
pening to the man who made it through?” 
“1 don’t know why people think we're in- 
timidating,” Hastings muses, leaning back 
on a plastic chair in Skelmersdale Library. “I 
think one person said imposing - the music 
was too imposing for them.” Young Fathers 
have just come back from dates in South 
Africa and Russia and they recently toured 
the United States for the first time. (“The 


“At school they'd say, 
"What, do you think 
you're black now?’” 


customs guys! They don't f*** about!") 
But tonight, they're playing in the hushed 
environs of this 1960s building in the New 
Town near Liverpool, on a small, temporary 
stage erected next to the local history sec- 
tion. The Get It Loud in Libraries project 
has been running for ten years with the 
aim of giving smaller places access to bigger 
bands. Skelmersdale never got a big concert 
venue. The train station closed in 1956. 

The librarian is laying out Coke and crisps. 
The atmosphere is that of a youth club, 
which is appropriate for a band who met at 
one 13 years ago, when they were all 14 (the 
alcohol-free hip-hop night Lickshot, held at 
the old Bongo Club arts centre behind Wa- 
verley Station, long since bulldozed). Mas- 
saquoi, the Edinburgh-born Kayus Bankole 
and Hastings, who grew up on the Drylaw 
housing estate, came together while danc- 
ing - this was the era of Sean Paul, Big Boi, 
D12 and the Eminem movie 8 Mile, with its 
MC battle scenes. 

"We weren't into the other side of hip 
hop, the battles — everyone being angry and 
calling each other faggots the whole time," 
Hastings says. "We hated the aggression. 
Because we knew the guys who were do- 
ing it, and it was all fake, it was all emulated. 
Most of them were middle-class boys. Hip- 
hop was seen as rebellion.” 

Back at Drylaw, Hastings, whose father 
worked as a welder, got stick from his № 
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P peers for attending Lickshot. "They'd 
say, ‘What, do you think you're black now?” 
I'd grown up with a certain group of boys 
and even when I was very young, if I ever 
went and hung around with someone else 
for a day, it would be like, “Oh, you f***ing 
sneakaway,' and you'd get a dead arm. At 
discos, no one would dance — everyone 
just ran around punching each other's arms 
because they couldnae deal with emotion! 
I never understood that mentality. My dad 
told me he'd never had a fight in his life. So 
I was brought up differently." 

While Hastings was getting dead arms 
and Massaquoi was dodging traffic, Bankole 
was moving back to Nigeria with his ac- 
countant mother, who was born there, and 
then to Maryland in the US to try out her 
version of the American dream. (They end- 
ed up living in a suburb for six years, which 
was challenging at first, because his first lan- 
guage was Yoruba.) “I was already travelling 
at such a young age and I think that’s what 
Ally and Graham saw in me,” he says in a 
hard-to-place accent that lies somewhere 
between Morningside and the Caribbean. “I 
never had a core group of friends and I was 
always jumping in and out of social circles.” 

It’s one of the strange paradoxes in pop 
music that the most original bands tend 
to be made up of loners. It also helps to be 
obsessive. Massaquoi — well over six feet 
tall, with boyish levels of excitement — is 
constantly replacing one word with a bet- 
ter one, like a human thesaurus. Bankole 
is softly spoken and leans in close. Every 
member of Young Fathers, he says, is “very 
particular. We have a common vision. It is 
in us to search for the best.” 

While recording the new album in Ber- 
lin, they conducted a musical focus group, 
inspired by Berry Gordy, the founder of 
Motown, assembling various journalists 
and grilling them about the then unfinished 
centrepiece, “Old Rock'n'Roll". (Questions 
included “How fast are you travelling when 
you listen to this?” and "Is it a hit?”) “It 
was a good opportunity to make everyone, 
including us, feel awkward,” Massaquoi 
explains. “Feeling awkward is the start of 
making something original.” 


Its title a reference to rock'n'roll's black 
roots, the song opens with a line about liv- 
ing life “like a bubble-wrapped ape”. 


I'm tired of playing the good black. 

I'm tired of wearing this hallmark for evils 
that happened way back. 

I'm tired of blaming the white man. 

His indiscretions don't betray him. 

A black man can play him. 


"My sister and I were those poor kids you 
saw in the camps in the charity broadcasts 
but we're not any more," Massaquoi says. 
His only memory of the civil war is hiding 
under a table in a church during an attack; 
when he first found himself in a church in 
Edinburgh, he hid under a table there as 
well. One line in the song gave rise to the 
album title. They had a brief wobble about 
calling their record White Men Are Black 
Men Too — then decided that their anxiety 
proved it was the right thing to do. 

“Itis a confusing statement on purpose,” 
says Hastings. "The media like to put whole 





"You're born where you 
are by chance. Scotland 
isjustabitofland" - 


colours, races and religions into little boxes 
which are completely inaccurate. As a band, 
just standing on stage, we represent that, 
even before we've sung a note.” 

The title touches on their feelings "about 
how things are portrayed in the media - the 
way a Muslim is represented, for example, 
is disgusting in a lot of ways and untrue 
and unfair", Hastings continues. "The title 
is justa space to spark people thinking, a bit 
of situationism. The radio presenter has to 
mention it, the guy on TV has to mention 
it. The world is unequal and it's putting 
something like that forward which helps 
the conversation." 

They maintain that they are not a politi- 
cal band. “It’s all about how it's done," Mas- 
saquoi says. "I always try to visualise us 
performing, thinking, 'Is this entertaining? 
Would I be excited by this? Why don't you 
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write a decent pop song where you say what 
you need to say and it's catchy — there's your 
protest!’ You want to involve everyone.” 
This is why they don't push "the Scottish 
thing". "You're born somewhere by chance. 
It's a bit of land. ГЇЇ never understand why 
folk get patriotic about certain things." 

During last year's referendum the group 
received several requests from both sides 
for support, in particular from the Yes cam- 
paign, which often made the assumption 
that all creatives were pro-independence. 
They refused to get involved. 

"Did I really care? Did any of us really 
care? Let's say Scotland got independence. 
What next? There was a lot of fear: oh, no, 
John Lewis is going to get more expen- 
sive! Obviously the stuff [Alex] Salmond 
said made sense but everything in politics 
makes sense if you take it at face value. I al- 
ways felt like an outsider." They won't say 
who they will vote for in the general elec- 
tion, or if they will vote at all. 

Massaquoi and Bankole attended Bor- 
oughmuir High School, which was named 
the Scottish state secondary of the year in 
2012. "I really liked primary school," Massa- 
quoi says. "I really liked high school earlier 
on, and then I just kind of lost interest, you 
know. I lost interest in many things - there 
was stuff going on in the household and I 
felt like there wasn't anyone that represent- 
ed me. To put it frankly, a black teacher, male 
or female. I’m not saying there wasn't any 
good teachers but in the way they kind of 
work with you, understand you, make you 
feel like you can do it... I didn’t feel that.” 

Young Fathers are so called because each 
member is named after his dad. Massaquoi 
remembers seeing his when he was about 
two and then not again for several years. 
When he and his sister arrived in Niddrie, 
Edinburgh, they spoke Twi, the language 
of his mother, who is of Ghanaian descent. 
Later his father put a stop to it — probably to 
encourage them to integrate, though Mas- 
saquoi is not quite sure. "My mum had this 
tape of us on the phone to our granny back 
home and she felt hurt every time she heard 
it because we weren't allowed to speak Twi 
any more. And it pisses me off when I think 
about it, but now I guess I kind of under- 
stand. He was very strict in his ways. 

"My father stayed in the house but I didn't 
know him as a person. We are starting to 
be friends but I don't know anything about 
him. He's a nice guy. But because I grew 
up with my mum and my sister, I feel very 
comfortable around women. I think you 
can tell when someone has sisters — I'm not 
a Jack the Lad. My sister always says it would 
make complete sense if I was gay!” 

I ask him what his mother thinks of his 
chosen career. 
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"You have to prove it to her. I think for 
most folk, education is the way out. Coming 
from an African background, it's like you 
need to learn twice as much as other people 
because they're trying to set you up for the 
world. But I always felt better doing creative 
things. I felt it was just better for my soul... 
think she took a while butshe came round!” 
Its funny to think of anyone's mum 
watching the gig tonight. A show at an art 
allery in Edinburgh recently was can- 
elled when the owners got worried that 
he noise would damage the paintings. At 
Young Fathers gig, your throat tickles be- 
ause your eardrums are flapping so hard. 
ets are 45 minutes long with no speaking 
ind are highly theatrical; the first time I saw 
hem, Massaquoi was dressed like he was 
bout to attend the Henley Royal Regatta 
nd Bankole, who does a kind of electrified 
frican dancing on stage, was done up a 
bit like a chef. They have a physical close- 
ness rarely glimpsed in hip-hop, pouring 
themselves around each other, practically 
rubbing cheeks, and each is in possession of 
four or five different voices, with Hastings 
doing particularly good “preacher”. 

"It feels luxurious to have such a big 
choice of voices to plug into," Bankole says. 
"And what sounds dark to some people 
sounds joyful to us. You know, in the same 
way that some people wail when there is 
death and some people rejoice?" 

Hastings says that a certain politically 
conscious mindset among musicians ap- 
pears to have been "deleted" somewhere 
along the line — he compares it to the way 
that people no longer automatically think 
ofjoining trade unions. However, for Young 
Fathers, pop — not protest music — is the po- 
litical space. Motown is mentioned in the 
same breath as Martin Luther King. What 
do they think pop can achieve that alterna- 
tive music can't? 

"In our mindset, the ideal situation is that 
the people who run radio and TV change 
their version of 'pop' to a broader spec- 
trum," Hastings says. "Pop music and pop 
culture in general doesnae represent the 
people that it's playing to. People who think 
that doesn't matter are clueless. People that 
run radio and TV have a duty to society to 
portray society in its purest kind of way." 

Does he think that there's a subtext when 
people say their music is too difficult? 

“Yes, it's saying, "You're different. Pop 
is in a difficult place right now because the 
main outlets are saying, “Well, there's the 
internet now. We don't need to represent 
the whole of culture as it really is.' But they 
do — because there's a whole load of people 
who dinnae look for music, it'sjustthe noise 
that fills the break. Butit does affect you. It is 
important. Even if you hate a band, just to 
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Theatrical: Young Fathers live in London, 2013 





know they exist is something in itself, even 
if you turn the radio off as soon as you hear 
them. The people that don't want to hear us 
are the ones we want to play to the most. 
I want to play to everybody. I want to play 
to the woman driving home from work and 





“The people who don't 
want to hear us are the 
ones we want to play to" 





the kids who just listen to mainstream rap. 
And racists, I want them to hear us. Because 
how do you change things unless you're at- 
tacking them in a non-violent way?" 

They fall off stage and back into their 
dressing room, a seminar space next to the 
librarian's office with a door code, two flat- 
screen computers and a filing cabinet. By 


the time I get in there, Hastings is writing 
something ina notebook. When we get back 
to the hotel, I glimpse Massaquoi's bedtime 
reading — the collected writings of James 
Baldwin. One wonders how life will change 
for them if they get picked up by Kanye 
West and shown the big time: it's hard to 
imagine Young Fathers pool parties. 

In the taxi back to the station, the driver 
regales me with jokes and local stories about 
the eccentric Liverpool tunnel-builder Jo- 
seph Williamson, also known as "the Mole 
of Edge Hill". Then, apropos of nothing - as 
always seems to be the way in this kind of 
conversation — he asks me about what it's 
like living in multicultural London. He tells 
me that when he sees a black person in the 
street, he, you know, wants "to shoot them. 
But that's not the kind of thing you can 
really say, is it?" So, he says, it's good that 
there are people out there who are voicing 
this stuff now. 

I tell him I'm not sure there are. I ask him 
whether he'll vote Ukip. He says that Farage 
seems like the kind of guy you'd like to have 
adrink with but adds, laughing, "He'd bring 
the country to its knees!" 

Young Fathers asked dozens of people 
whether their album title was potentially 
offensive before they settled on it. At one 
point, they considered using the line ex- 
actly as it appears in the song: "Some white 
men are black men, too." In the end, they 
decided against that, because they thought 
it wasn't positive enough. © 
"White Men Are Black Men Too" will be 
released by Big Dada on 6 April 
Young Fathers are on tour and will play 
Latitude Festival on 19 July 
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How to make a Robert Altman movie 


Here is a list of the things that failed to kill 
Robert Altman. First off, the rattlesnakes he 
collected as a boy, storing them in the back 
of the garage, much to the consternation of 
his father, who would return from the golf 
course to back his car into a nest of copper- 
heads. Then there's theanti-aircraft flak that 
blew out the windshield of а B-24 bomber 
that Altman, aged 18, co-piloted across Bor- 
neo during the war and landed without one 
engine; they found it filled with 32 holes. 
There's a trio of automobile accidents: а red 
Buick driven into the side of a Greyhound 
bus in Kansas City; a Mercedes crashed 
into side of the Kensington mews house in 
London; and a Hillman Minx drunk-driven 
through the front window of a furniture 
store in Malta, where Altman was shooting 
Popeye. He walked away from each without 
a scratch. Finally, there was the stroke that 
hospitalised him as he was preparing to 
shoot Prét-à-Porter in Paris. “If this is it,” he 
said to his daughter Konni as she tried to get 
him into hospital, "it's been great." 

How many of us can say we'd meet our 
death with anything like such brio? What 
was truly Altmanesque (definition: “defi- 
ant of genre") was that, despite the superb 
exit line, he was denied an exit; he lived on 
to make six more movies and more imme- 
diately to read the reviews for Prét-à-Porter, 
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which is either an instance of God's sick 
sense of humour or incontrovertible proof 
that heis absent without leave. Altman pre- 
sided over his creations less as their master 
and more as gleeful co-conspirator; he was 
the polar opposite of someone like Kubrick, 
a director general who drew up movies 
like battle plans and pinned actors into his 
immaculate prosceniums like someone 
mounting insect specimens in a case. 

Here is the Altman way of doing things. 

Get a script, preferably by a first-timer 
you've drafted in to the job, who is still 
brimful of curiosity about the world and 
less likely to complain when you change 
that script — such as Joan Tewkesbury, the 
script supervisor he despatched to Tennes- 
see with the words: “Со to Nashville and 
keep a diary." She returned with a “poem” 
with 18 speaking parts, which Altman soon 
bumped up to 24. ^He didn't really cast ac- 
tors so much as he cast people," Tewkes- 
bury said. The words "And Introducing" 
in the credits for M*A*S*H are followed by 
20 names, most of them cast after a trip to 
see an experimental theatre troupe in San 
Francisco. Movie stars were to be avoided if 
humanly possible, and if not, then treated 
like extras. The extras, meanwhile, were 
treated like stars. "Why can't you be more 
like him?” Altman asked Elliott Gould 


during the shooting of M*A*S*H, pointing 
to Corey Fischer, who played Captain Ban- 
dini. He meant minimal and quirky. Gould 
flew into a rage and later, along with Don- 
ald Sutherland, tried to get Altman fired, 
although he later came around to his way of 
working. Sutherland never returned. 

Pick a location. Altman always favoured 
location shooting, both for realism and for 
the distance it opened up between him and 
the moneymen, it being harder to pull the 
plug on a rogue production on the island of 
Malta, say, than one in Culver City. 

"We were on everything but skates," said 
the star of Popeye, Robin Williams, of the 
prodigious drug intake on the production. 
"Kind of like Apocalypse Now without the 
death." For McCabe and Mrs Miller, a group 
of hippie-artisans from Vancouver built a 
whole town for Altman and then moved 
in, on condition they wear and mend their 
own period costume, though production 
slowed considerably when they threw 
away their power tools. It slowed further 
when the star, Warren Beatty, insisted on 
20 takes to warm up. Legend has it that one 
night Altman, exasperated, simply retired 
for the night, telling Beatty, "You can keep 
shooting," but left no film in the camera. It's 
another of the myths that he picked up like 
lint: apparently Beatty got the message. 


SILVIA OTTE/CORBIS 





Direct your movie. Actually that's wrong 
— "direct" sounds like something school- 
teachers do to children to get them in a 
straight line. Step back and let your movie 
happen, like a Sixties art event, or a dinner 
party, or a conga line. Your actors are your 
guests. Mike everyone up, using a specially 
built eight-track recording system, so no- 
body knows when the camera is on them, 
dolly and zoom between foreground and 
background until nobody can tell the dif- 
ference, then invite everyone to view dai- 
lies. Fellini once told Altman they were the 
true art form — where you got to see reality 
in the rough. "It was like a happening every 
night,” said the cinematographer Vilmos 
Zsigmond of the dailies for McCabe, which 
featured copious quantities of grass, booze 
and even cats and dogs, animals being a key 
player in the Altman satirical bestiary: his 
true quarry the poor, bare, forked human 
animal standing buck-naked in the shower 
(see also — "Altman and Nudity"). 

Stop shooting. At some point someone 
will tug gently on your sleeve and tell you 
you've run out of money. Do not panic. In- 
vite your lead actor into your office. Roll a 
joint. Devise an ending while high asa kite. 
That was how he and Tim Robbins came 
up with the ending of The Player, in which 
Robbins's executive pitches the film we've 


just seen. Strictly speaking, itwas Robbins's 
idea but Altman told him, "I'm never giving 
you credit for that” — and quite right, too: it 
was the ending of M*A*S*H recycled. 

Voila! Your very own Altman movie. 

You can see why people might miss such 
a man. The first few months of 2015, eight 
years after his death, are shaping up as unof- 
ficial Altman season, with a new documen- 
tary, Altman, directed by Ron Mann, and a 
coffee-table book of photographs from the 
personal collection of his widow, Kathryn 


His father was a sharpie 
salesman who took him 
to his first brothel 


Reed Altman, together with essays from 
Kurt Vonnegut, E L Doctorow and the like. 
If the portrait of Altman that emerges from 
both documentary and book is one swollen 
with affection to Falstaffian girth, it is easy 
to forgive. It's hard not to warm to a man 
who, upon being told by someone's son that 
Brewster McCloud was his favourite film, 
told the boy, "You have excellent taste and 
terrible judgement" — a kid after his own 
heart, in other words; or who once threw 
an executive who wanted to cut six minutes 





Going rogue: Robert Altman was a mischievous, 
high-rolling figure who picked up myths like lint 





from California Split into a swimming pool. 
"When you've flown 50 missions in a B-24 
Liberatorbomber over the Pacific, what'sthe 
worst they can do to you in the movie busi- 
ness?" asks Garrison Keillor, rhetorically. 

Well, quite a lot, if you happen to be a 
film-maker. Scorsese is not the only one 
who regards the loss of Altman's shot at di- 
recting E L Doctorow's Ragtime as a "trag- 
edy". Too much embroidery around his 
reputation as maverick has fogged our view 
ofa director who, for all his steadfast oppo- 
sition to the studios, cut a very Hollywood 
figure, this flamboyant high-roller with big 
appetites — for women, racehorses, white 
suits, hookers — who thought nothing of 
announcing, upon going broke for the ump- 
teenth time: "We're going to Cannes and 
we're going to renta yacht!" 

If you think Bob Altman sounds fun 
you should try his father, BC, a sharpie in 
a camel-hair coat who used to eat break- 
fast until 10am, play gin rummy until 3pm, 
then hit the golf courses, selling insurance 
as he went. “It all came from himself,” his 
eagle-eyed son noted. “It wasall about those 
things that served himself. It was about hav- 
ing everybody like you. If you lose $300 > 
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> to that person, that $300 you get back 
when you sell them an insurance policy." 

This is fascinating not just for the light 
it sheds on Altman's own tastes — it was 
BC who took him to his first brothel — but 
because it is very similar to the things that 
would one day be said about him. It's not 
so much that Altman had a mean streak, 
though of course he did. When drunk he 
would often tear into close associates, using 
the same unerring eye for a person's weak 
spots that informed the more forgiving 
portraiture of human foibles in his dramas. 
Those blue eyes could burn like lasers. 

One of the most revealing contributions 
to the book is Alan Rudolph's account of 
Altman'sroleas producer on Rudolph's Wel- 
come to LA: a stream of criticism and sec- 
ond-guesswork that culminated in Altman 
accusing the director of shooting scenes that 
weren tin the script- of all things! Rudolph 
snapped and told him he was acting like an 
asshole. For a few seconds the Altman brow 
gathered thunder. "You're right," he finally 
said. "I've been an asshole because those are 
the only kinds of producers that I know." 

Maybe this shouldn't surprise us. The 
only way a film-maker can set himself apart 
from Hollywood is by first containing all of 
Hollywood within him. He must be whole 
studios, an internal cast of thousands: mo- 
gul, producer, director and star, all in one. 
To Altman's mind, all authority was sus- 
pect, including that of film director; his art 
was therefore one of sly self-usurpation, 
a king who passed his crown around for 
everyone else to rub with their magic. Au- 
teurism is primarily a matter of tone — not 
so much what you say as the distinctive- 
ness of the voice in which you say it - and 
his unmistakable blend of the jovial and the 
sardonic remains unmatched in American 
cinema, though Rabelais, Sterne and Von- 
negut would have spotted a kindred spirit. 

A misanthrope who delighted in com- 
pany, Altman scrambled the picaresque- 
satiric and the tragic within the same film, 
and frequently within the same scene, his 
successes and his failures both lit up with a 
gambler's delight simply to be at the table. 
In 1993, the year The Player was nominated 
for three Oscars, Clint Eastwood's Unfor- 
given swept the board. Altman and his wife 
sat in the front row getting stoned on hash 
brownies they had smuggled into the audi- 
torium, whooping it up for the opposition. 
“Hey, Clint, go for it! Way to go! Hot dog!” 
Who wouldn't to join that party? & 

Ron Mann s “Altman” (15) is on Netflix 
"Altman" by Kathryn Reed Altman 

and Giulia D Agnolo Vallan is published 
by Abrams (£25) 

Tom Shone 's "Scorsese: a Retrospective” 
is published by Thames & Hudson 
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Saving grace: Cara Delevingne as Melanie 





FILM 
Motiveless 
crime 
Ryan Gilbey 


The Face of an Angel (15) 
dir: Michael Winterbottom 











Michael Winterbottom's tally of one or two 
films a year since the early 1990s, as well as 
ambitious television projects such as The 
Trip, must make him Britain's most pro- 
lific director. The danger is that there can 
be a lack of rigour, of anything mulled over 
or thought through, in his material. The 
footloose, on-the-hoof energy of his most 
enduring work (Wonderland, 24 Hour Party 
People, In This World) can look in other in- 
stances like a sign of distraction. That has 
never felt truer than it does in The Face of 
an Angel. The overwhelming impression 
here is one of underdevelopment; it's an 
idea masquerading as a movie, a daydream 
that thinks it's a rumination. 

Thomas (Daniel Briihl) is a film-maker 
who comes to Siena to follow the trial of 
a young American student, Jessica (Gene- 
vieve Gaunt), charged with stabbing to 
death her flatmate Elizabeth (Sai Bennett). 
Names and places have been changed but 
any similarity to the Meredith Kercher case 
is intentional and sealed by a final dedica- 
tion to the murdered woman. Like Amanda 
Knox, the suspect in Kercher's killing, the 
accused is slapped with an animal-related 
nickname by the press ("Jessica Rabbit", 
rather than "Foxy Knoxy”). But early in his 
investigation, Thomas is given some advice 
by Simone (Kate Beckinsale), who has writ- 
ten a book on Elizabeth's murder. “If you're 
going to make a film, make it fiction,” she 
says. This looks suspiciously like a case of 
having your true-crime murder mystery 
and also disavowing it. 


Winterbottom's A Cock and Bull Story 
was not so much a screen version of Tris- 
tram Shandy as a movie about the absurdity 
of trying to make one. The Face of an Angel 
is something similar: a film about the fruit- 
lessness of shooting a film about a real-life 
murder. Sizingup the project, Thomas meets 
a local man (Valerio Mastandrea) whose job 
is seemingly to deliver fortune-biscotti phi- 
losophy (“Death is the only thing we share 
now we no longer believe in God”). Thom- 
as also mingles with the press, including a 
cocky Mail reporter, Joe (John Hopkins), 
who emerges against the odds as the most 
charismatic character. "How are you feel- 
ing?" Joe asks the aloof defendant as she is 
led into court. Receiving no reply, he puts 
pen to pad: “I’m going to call that ‘demure’.” 

The rest of the picture follows Thomas 
as he mopes around reading Dante, devel- 
oping a cocaine addiction, pining for his 
estranged daughter and taking for ever to 
come to a realisation that is obvious from 
the outset: he won’t end up making the film 
that his financiers want. He is such a vague, 
hands-off presence that it’s a mystery that 
he hasany reaction to the case atall, letalone 
a breakdown. His contact with the proceed- 
ings is superficial, limited to gazing disap- 
provingly at the media hoopla, popping up 
in court when he has a free afternoon and 
looking spooked whenever he sees a knife. 

He fantasises about killing his ex-wife but 
if the film is trying to suggest that none of 
us is definitively innocent or guilty, then 
it hasn’t laid the necessary groundwork. 
Thomas is a long way from the cops in 
1980s thrillers such as Cruising or Tightrope 
whose desires rendered them less distinct 
from their quarry than might be hoped. 
Thomas learns little about himself that a pal 
couldn't have told him over a beer: see your 
daughter more often. Don't exploit the suf- 
fering of others. Ease up on the coke. 

As is so often the case with movies about 
middle-aged men in crisis, the answer to 
Thomas's problems arrives in the form of 
а carefree young woman with the wind in 
her hair. Cara Delevingne does a creditable 
job of playing Melanie, the student who 
teaches him to appreciate life, especially 
considering she might just as well be called 
Salvation or Redemption. 

While itis commendable that Winterbot- 
tom steered away from a straightforward 
reconstruction, there is no evidence that he 
discovered what to put in its place. Frus- 
trating an audience’s curiosity can easily be 
mistaken for keeping them at arm’s length. 
And invoking a real murder without ad- 
dressing it directly looks a lot like cashing 
in on the biographical frisson while doing 
none of the heavy lifting that the use of facts 
would entail. @ 
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Three colours: Cameron (Mark Dexter), Clegg (Bertie Carvel) and Brown (Ian Grieve) 


TELEVISION 
Flirting with 
disaster 
Rachel Cooke 


Coalition 


Channel 4 


As anyone who sat through the Danish 
series Borgen will know, the numbers 
game that is coalition-building is hardly 
the stuff of TV drama. There are meetings, 
and then more meetings. There are tel- 
ephone calls, text messages and, if you're 
really lucky, a little light political blackmail. 
Party elders loiter in corridors trying hard 
to impersonate owls. Civil servants glide 
smoothly about as if on ice. The rank and 
file piss and moan. And at the end of it, you 
get... what? A press conference. It's not ex- 
actly Macbeth, is it? 

Yet I was glued to Coalition (28 March, 
9pm), James Graham's mischievous ac- 
count of those febrile days in May 2010 dur- 
ing which Frisky Nick and Cocky Dave got 
it together. It had two great advantages over 
Borgen. First, there was Graham's writing, 
which nimbly reduced almost everyone to 
the paltry sum oftheir parts (in essence: am- 
bition, ambition, ambition). Second, Coali- 
tion's characters really exist. What fun we 
had trying to work out who was supposed 
to be whom. It was Where's Wally? for peo- 
ple who watch Newsnight. 


Personally, I think Chris Larkin brought 
far too much charisma to the role of Danny 
Alexander — which is saying something, 
given that every time he opened his mouth, 
out came the words "voting reform". But 
elsewhere the competition was pretty hot, 
the cast having wisely decided to try to cap- 
ture the politicians' most essential qualities 
rather than simply to mimic them. 

I don't believe Nick Clegg was quite the 
bag of nerves Bertie Carvel made him out to 
be, even allowing for how, in this version of 
events, Paddy Ashdown (Donald Sumpter) 
appeared to be stalking him. (If Paddy had 
jumped out of Miriam's Zara-filled ward- 
robe in full combat gear while she was 
performing an intimate marital act on the 
leader of the Liberal Democrats, you would 
not, after a while, have been surprised.) 
But his reflexive pragmatism felt just right. 
Mark Dexter caught all of David Cam- 
eron's turbocharged presumption and Ian 
Grieve something of Gordon Brown's al- 
most pitiable desperation. George Osborne 


is a man who seems always to be on the 
point of unsheathing his instinctive flashi- 
ness; in his presence, you want to take a step 
backwards, just in case. Sebastian Armesto, 
an actor who knows exactly how to deploy a 
sneer, replicated this effortlessly. 

None of these performances could touch 
Mark Gatiss's turn as Peter Mandelson. The 
voice, the walk, the bitchy impatience: he'd 
got them all. In one scene, a box of muffins 
was delivered to a meeting. Mandelson took 
one, peeled back its paper case and began 
delicately to pickatit. I couldn't get over this. 
Several years ago, I interviewed Mandy - 
I've interrogated every politician l've men- 
tioned so far, with the exception of Danny 
Alexander- on a train from Didcot Parkway 
to London, a journey during which he nib- 
bled ostentatiously at a Pret a Manger tiffin 
bar, then a favourite treat of his. All I can tell 
you is that the two performances — Gatiss's 
and Mandy's - were so alike that it was un- 
nerving. Gatiss had slipped beneath Man- 
delson's skin, a feat at once astonishing and 
paradoxical when you consider the former 
business secretary's unfaltering opacity. 

"It's like flirting," Mandelson cautioned 
Brown, when the prime minister wondered 
if he shouldn't call Clegg rather than wait 
for him to ring. "Desperate isn't sexy when 
you're flirting.” Naturally, Brown didn't 
get this — or anything else. Every time he 
spoke, I wondered all over again about that 
unfathomable photograph of him and the 
future Sarah Brown having dinner in a Soho 
restaurant. Mandelson and Harriet Harman 
(Deborah Findlay) were reduced to hold- 
ing up encouraging cue cards when he did 
finally reach Clegg on the phone and while I 
can't believe that Harman would, in reality, 
have been much help in this situation – an- 
other ex-interviewee of mine, she is, alarm- 
ingly, only marginally less gauche than 
Brown - this scene got to me. A light came 
on. Itis, after all, in such moments that gov- 
ernments are created. Or not. Manners, em- 
pathy, a certain kind of personal warmth: in 
a few weeks' time, these are the qualities of 
which our hapless politicians will be in sor- 
est need once the votes have been counted. 
Given what we know of them, it's impossi- 
ble not to tremble at the thought. © 
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Supported by HM Government of Gibraltar 


At an architectural 
crossroads 


Forget red phone boxes and fish-and-chip shops — the urban landscape 
of Gibraltar is a unique blend of Moorish, Genoese, Spanish 
and British styles developed by settlers over centuries. 
Claire Montado tells the story 


Gibraltar is a place of very mixed yet 
distinctive architectural languages, where 
British military tropes have fused with 
diverse cultural and regional styles such 
as Genoese, Spanish and Portuguese to 
create a unique vernacular. 

A walk through the streets in the Old 
Town of this tiny peninsula might evoke 
images of Italian hill towns in the late | 7th 
and 18th centuries. The building façades, 
though largely plain, have a rhythmic 
regularity that gives the streets a quiet and 
unassuming beauty. Some say the Old 
Town feels quite timeless. 

Gibraltar was conceived as a fortress city 
by the Muslim conquerors when the first 
city on the Rock, the “Madinat al-Fath", 
was founded in the |2th century. To this 
day, the area within the city walls reflects 
the urban pattern of the late-medieval 
period. However, most of the Moorish 
and Spanish architecture developed 
between the | Ith and | 5th centuries was 
destroyed in the many sieges of Gibraltar 
over the ensuing centuries. 

Since then, the City of Gibraltar has 
evolved as a direct product of its natural 
and social environment. Sieges and world 
wars have marked the urban landscape 





with a complex map of city defences, 
walls, moles, bastions and batteries. 

It was a prosperous merchant trade 
as well as the subsequent settling and 
growth of an indigenous population 
which led to the development of housing 
and civil facilities such as hospitals, police 
stations and schools. Within this flurry 
of development, military-ordnance-style 





The one feature common 
to both the wealthy 
and the poor was the 
Genoese shutte 








arched doorways, Italianate stucco relief, 
Genoese shutters, English Regency 
ironwork balconies, Spanish stained glass 
and Georgian sash and casement windows 
all come together to reflect a multicultural 
community with widespread roots. 

Giovanni Maria Boschetti, a settler from 
northern Italy, has been credited with 
having a strong influence on Gibraltar's 
architectural style. Responsible for the 
design of the Victualling Yard (a large 





storage yard that serviced the Royal Navy 
from its completion in 1812) and also 
for the Civil Hospital in the Old Town, 
Boschetti arrived in Gibraltar from Milan in 
1784. He was aged 25 at the time and his 
previous career is unknown, although he 
may have been a mason or engineer. 


Military past 

The town of Gibraltar was largely rebuilt 
after the Great Siege of 1779-83, which 
was the | 4th and longest siege of the Rock. 
During this time Gibraltar came under 
continued assault from Spanish and French 
forces hoping to starve the garrison into 
submission. The post-siege labour forces, 
or at least the architects, would have been 
made up largely of military engineers who 
stuck to what they knew, clearly influenced 
by new arrivals such as Boschetti. 

It is interesting to see how this style 
spreads throughout the town and becomes 
domesticated. It is easy to compare the 
keystones of the arched doorways leading 
to family homes with the arched entrances 
of the many batteries, bastions and 
barracks around the fortress. 

Fortress Gibraltar was essentially a walled 
city, so any rebuilding needed to occur 
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Hands that built the Rock: the Italian mason-turned-architect Giovanni Maria Boschetti had a strong influence on local style 





within these walls. One must not forget 
that, unlike today, the sea lapped against 
the city walls. 

Meanwhile, the plan of the upper town 
was constrained by the very topography 
of the Rock, with its steep ground, curving 
hills and gulleys, which has resulted in a 
maze of steps and alleyways. 

The British built on and improved the 
Spanish defence walls and lines, just as 
the Spanish had done in 1462 when they 
displaced the Muslims. Although the town 
was rebuilt after the Great Siege, the old 
Spanish street pattern was retained. This 
was much to the disdain of chroniclers 
such as Captain John Drinkwater, who 
was convinced that the destruction caused 
by Spanish cannon was a good excuse to 
reorganise the town. 


Classic facade 

With such a multitude of influences at 
play, could the typical building be said to 
have a "Gibraltarian look"? Indeed, it can. 
Most local buildings are designed around 
a central courtyard or patio. In the past, 
these patios were the centre of community 
life, an extension of the home. They were 
often overcrowded with friends and family, 





and provided a cool respite оп warm 
summer evenings. 

Buildings with more ornate features 
usually housed the wealthier classes, 
while the upper part of town, with a few 
exceptions, used to consist of tenements 
designed for the poor. These tenements 
housed a number of families, mostly with 
one room and a kitchen for each family 
and a shared toilet, and lacked any form of 
external ornament. 

The one feature common to both the 
wealthy and the poor was the Genoese 
shutter — a typical timber shutter originating 
in northern Italy. Windows and doors 
define the character of a building and play 
an integral part in understanding its past 
history and function. This louvred shutter 
was highly efficient in keeping out the sun 
and maintaining an even temperature 
within. It also has a practical "spy panel" 
in the lower half that provides shade, 
increases airflow and ensures privacy from 
adjacent neighbours. 


Urban regeneration 
Due to Gibraltar's restricted landmass and 
growing population, reclaiming land or 
clearing space for new construction has put 





an inevitable stress on the historic urban 
environment. Some fear that we may be 
on the verge of losing what makes the city 
unique. For instance, Gibraltar's timber 
shutters are slowly being lost to successors 
made of aluminium, a material that not only 
looks out of place in historic streetscapes 
but acts as a "radiator", absorbing rather 
than reflecting the sun's heat. 

There are various urban regeneration 
schemes aimed at reviving areas of 
Gibraltar's Old Town and breathing new 
ife into her old buildings. Most of the 
properties in the Old Town area are 
desirable and of spacious proportions. 
They are increasingly being converted into 
family homes, workspaces and shops. 
Gibraltar's architecture makes it a place 
ike no other on earth. Why not come and 
see for yourself? 





Claire Montado is the chief executive of 
the Gibraltar Heritage Trust, a non-profit 
statutory body working to protect, conserve 
and promote Gibraltar's heritage. Details: 
gibraltarheritagetrust.org.gi 

For more from the NS/Gibraltar media hub, 
visit: newstatesman.com/gibraltar 
#NSGibraltar 
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Deep in the roar: Niagara Falls, from an 1860 painting by Frederic Church 


NATURE 


Pain meets pleasure: 
the American sublime 


John Burnside 


ecently, while packing 
В“ atrip to the United 

States, it occurred to 
me that I was preparing, once 
more, to travel to a place that 
no longer exists. I knew where 
I was going — to two cities on 
the eastern seaboard, to be 
precise - but behind the mere 
facts lay an entirely different 
country, a half-mythical land 
that, in Walt Whitman's 
words, remained "perennial 
with the earth", a continent of 
wonders that I had conjured 
up long before I actually went 
there, taking my cue from 
the work of painters such as 
Winslow Homer and Frederic 
Church, the poets Robert 
Frostand William Stafford 
and the photographer Carleton 





Watkins, whose pictures of 
Yosemite and sites along the 
Columbia River haunted my 
imagination as a teenager. 
That America is gone now, 
for the most part. Many places 
are still beautiful, some are 
even close to wild, often 
because artists, writers and 
photographers helped to 
preserve them from the worst 
kinds of development (Walden 
Pond is still recognisably 
the place it was in Thoreau's 
day, only because he wrote 
aboutit; Watkins's images of 
Yosemite helped to establish 
it as a national park, though 
italso drew in tourists from 
all over the US, which had its 
own impact). Yet, even where 
the beauty remains, it feels 





managed: something is missing 
and that missing quality is 
exactly what I dreamed of as a 
boy in my local library, riffling 
through art books for the 
images of America that left me 
awed and longing to be there. 
Frederic Church, in particular, 
captivated me with his 
paintings of the Niagara Falls 
and the land around Olana 
in Greenport, New York, 
where he made his home. 
As I understood it, Church, 
along with a number of 
others, was an exponent of 
"the American sublime" but 
I didn't truly understand how 
meaningful this description 
was until I went to college and 
was obliged by my philosophy 
lecturer to read Kant. 
"Whereas the beautiful is 
limited," Kant writes, "the 
sublime is limitless, so that the 
mind in the presence of the 
sublime, attempting to imagine 
what it cannot, has pain in 
the failure but pleasure in 
contemplating the immensity 
ofthe attempt." Iam certain 





thatasa callow youth I did 
not entirely grasp Kant's 
argument but my whole self, 
body and soul, cries out for 
that mix of pain and pleasure 
in the face of the limitless. 
Such experiences are rare, 
however, no matter where I 
go, not just in the US. I know 
that the only reason American 
landscapes sometimes 
disappoint me is that, justa 
century before I was born, 

the great rivers and prairies 
and wild forests still existed. 
And they were sublime. Now, 
we rarely use this particular 
S-word, yet there are still places 
— the Sonoran Desert, say — 
where the more-than-beautiful 
stops me dead in my tracks. 

Imagine what it must 
have been like in Frederic 
Church’s day. Born in 1826, 
he lived beyond the turn of 
the new century, by which 
time much of what had been 
sublime was lost to the ugly 
logic of manifest destiny. 

The land was criss-crossed 
with railroads and mining 
towns. The American bison 
had pretty much been hunted 
to extinction. The native 
peoples - whom some artists 
and landscape photographers 
depicted in their work, to 
givean unobtrusive and 
picturesque sense of scale – had 
mostly been exterminated or 
contained on foul reservations. 
True, Carleton Watkins's 
photographs helped to save 
Yosemite but they didn't stop 
graceless entrepreneurs cutting 
great holes in the redwoods to 
drive cars through. 

Now, what we have left of 
the sublime is a few rooms’ 
worth of paintings and the 
poetry ofa man who, in his 
generosity of vision, believed 
that America could be 
perennial with the earth. Sadly, 
it didn't work out like that — 
but it could have done. All we 
needed to do was stop and look 
longat what was there. & 
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Nicholas Lezard Down and Out 
A lament for the place where 

I was born: it can't be gentrified, 
so it's being pulled down 





trip back to Shepherds 
As where the children 
md their mother still 
have their home. Let us leave 
aside for the moment all 
considerations of poignancy 
and regret at not being with 
them every day for the past 
seven and a half years. Let's just 
consider the area itself. 
For those of you outside 
London: Shepherds (there 
are variant spellings with an 
apostrophe) Bush is where 
you go when you roll down the 
hill westwards from swanky 
Notting Hill and Holland 
Park. Historically, Notting 
Hill was an area with a high 
African and Caribbean (mainly 
Caribbean) population, also 
attractive to arty people. This 
hasn't been the case for 20, 
30 years, although Ladbroke 
Grove, which cuts through it 
north-south, still retains some 
interesting mixes. Holland 
Park, though, is and always has 
been swanky. 
But at the Shepherds Bush 
roundabout, everything 
changes. You move from Zone 


Each printed entry receives 

a £5 book token. Entries to 
comp @newstatesman.co.uk or 
ona postcard to This England 


For the love of animals 

A motorist who saw an 
injured owl on the road has 
been criticised for trying to 
end its suffering by repeatedly 
running over it. The driver 
drove over the tawny owl 








1to Zone 2 of the Tube; from 
0207 phone numbers to 020 8. 
And socially and psychically, 
you are in another world. Here, 
basically, is where ordinary 
people live. Or used to. It has 
two major arteries, running 
east-west: the Uxbridge Road 
and the Goldhawk Road. These 
are honestly shabby streets: 
that is, they're not going to be 
appearing on any chocolate 
boxes, but they have resisted 
the invasion of the chain shops 
that make every other town, 

or part ofa city, look identical. 
It'sas ifall the scouts took one 
look and thought, "Screw this: 
let's try somewhere else." 

I have always been pleased 
atthe way gentrification has 
failed to change the character 
ofthe neighbourhood: and, 
thanks to the nature of ribbon 
development, as I believe 
it's called, it always would 
fail. (The residential streets 
between the two roads tell 
another story, though. But the 
thought of wealthy occupants 
holding their noses or averting 
their eyes as they pass the 





kebab shops and pound stores 
on their way to and from work 
is a consoling one.) 

Only now, the rules, I see, 
have been changed. It'sasif 
the invisible hand of the most 
rapacious capitalism has 





These streets 
won tappear on 
chocolate boxes 





decided thatifit can't change 
the area organically, it'll just 
knock it down and put up 
another one in its stead. 

So far the Uxbridge Road 
remains pretty much the same. 
But the Goldhawk Road — 
where, incidentally, I was born 
—15 simply being wiped out. 
Itis having its blood supply cut 
off. Long stretches of it have 
been knocked down, and in 
the gaps are cranes building 
(you guessed it) luxury flats. 
This means also that any 
businesses on either side of 
these gaps have gone, along 
with their customers. You run 
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several times in Ringmer, 
East Sussex, because he 

did notthinka vet would be 
interested in wildlife. 
Metro (Imogen Forster) 


Direct line to God 

The head teacher of a Catholic 
state school forced children 
to lie on the floor while she 
pretended to telephone God 
to say they had been naughty, 
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it was claimed yesterday. One 

parent, Tammy Brimble, claims 

her 11-year-old son, Cyrus, was 

subjected to the punishment by 

the head teacher, Sheila Jones. 
"When he told me what 

had happened to him and 

three other boys, I was upset," 

she said. "It was distressing 

for my child for her to call on 

God like that.” 

Independent (Harvey Cole) 








a newsagent that survives on 
a slim margin selling sweets 
and papers and fags; or you 
run a garage that also serves 
as a corner shop for those 
who don't, can't or won't go 
to the big Tesco a mileand a 
half away; your customers go, 
and then so does your margin. 
Boom, you're out of business 
and no one even needs to make 
a compulsory purchase order. 

So now the air is thick with 
cement dust; and itis barren, 
lifeless. So, too, will it remain 
when the apartments are built: 
for even if they are lived in, 
which is a long shot, because 
these places are mainly bought 
as investments, the people in 
them will hardly be nipping 
outto the fag shop fora bag 
of Monster Munch and a pack 
of green Rizlas at any point 
in their lives. 

Also due to be knocked 
down is the market, which runs 
between the two main roads 
at their eastern end. A little 
chaotic, but also picturesque; 
atthe Goldhawk end there was 
a small sign proclaiming that 


Defeating depression 
Politicians who lose their seats 
are to be offered counselling by 
the House of Commons. 

The move will see defeated 
MPs receiving calls from 
Commons nurses or well- 
being advisers, offering them 
"immediate support around the 
issues resulting from defeat”. 
Sunday Times (Michael 
Leapman) 
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Tracey Thorn Off the Record 


Your songs are like your 


children - you have to wave 


them off into the world 










the yard behind it belonged to 
Albert Steptoe, scrap merchant. 
Next to that is one of London's 
last two eel, pie and mash 
restaurants. By the station 
isa watch repairer whose 
frontage suggests occupancy 
of at least a century. 

All these are to be knocked 
down. It was, of course, all 
sold off by a Tory council. And 
I wonder: why do they call 
themselves "Conservatives"? 
They conserve nothing, except 
perhaps an attitude: a very 
simple, reductive attitude that 
says the only important thing is 
money, and the only important 
people are those who have or 
crave it. Apart from that they 
are like locusts. Objections to 
what they do are laughed offas 
sentimental or scorned as "anti- 
business". Still, where the pro- 
business spirit resides in killing 
off small businesses, some of 
which have been around for 
generations, escapes me. And 
the thought that there may well 
be five more years of this virus, 
in only notionally human form, 
makes me want to cry. © 


Ramble around tax justice 
Natasha Adams, who co-runs 
Tax Justice Walking Tours, 
said: “We decided it'd be good 
to do something interactive 
and fun around tax-dodging. 
We've now done 11 tours in 
Mayfair as that's where a lot 
of the big companies who 

are evading tax in emerging 
countries happen to be based.” 
Time Out (Neil Stone) 





here's been much talk 
T these past couple of 

weeks about ownership 
of songs, sparked by the 
disputed ruling that has left 
Pharrell Williams liable to the 
tune of $7.3m over similarities 
between his "Blurred Lines" 
and Marvin Gaye's "Got to 
Give It Up”. Many interesting 
and well-informed pieces 
have been written about this 
already and I'm not going to 
add to the conversation, except 
to say that I was as surprised 
as anyone else by the outcome. 
But it set me off thinking about 
the difference between the 
legal concept of ownership and 
amore nebulous, emotional 
feeling about whether or not 
songs belong to us. 

Copyright law ensures that 
we writers earn money from 
our songs, and establishes 
our rights over the material 
we have composed. So don’t 
get me wrong - I benefit from 
itand am grateful for it. And 
yet, in some strange way, the 
idea of owning a song doesn't 
always feel true. 

Once you have written it 
and recorded it, and especially 
ifithasthen gone on to bea 
hit, a song slips out of your 
grasp. Played all day long on 
the radio — half-heard by people 
who are doing other things, or 
taken to heart by some who 
find that it tells the story of 
their life and speaks all the 
words they cannot say — a hit 
song "belongs" notto the 
writer, but to the listener. You 
wave your songs off into the 
world like children, hoping for 
the best for all of them. A hit is 
the child who becomes a star, 





soaring out of your orbit and 
control, swaggering about with 
anew identity all of its own. 
Sending cheques home. 

This is how I feel about the 
Everything But the Girl song 
“Missing”, and it might explain 
why in some ways I'm less 
protective of it than its fans. 
Ittook the musica long time 
to reach its final, successful 
incarnation, a meandering 





A hit “belongs” 
not to the writer, 
but the listener 





journey in which it assumed 
various forms along the way, 
leaving me uncertain which 
version is the real one. And the 
lyrics were written at home in 
a scruffy notebook and tell a 
fictional story that never felt 
quite real to me, but did to so 
many who heard it. 

I think it was Jerry Dammers 
who once said that you don’t 
ever really finish songs, you 
just abandon them to the 
public. “Missing” was found 
on the doorstep by millions 
of people who adopted and 
cared for it. One of those 
was а singer called Newtion 
Matthews, who sang the song 
on BBCr's The Voice, weekend 
before last. 

He spoke of how much it 
had meant to him, describing 
“a time when I was down and 
outand I had lost my way ... 

a tough time — I was a young 
guy and I didn't have anywhere 
to live”. And then he funked it 
up, ina brassy Mark Ronson- 
type style, taking the song 





somewhere new and different. 
Losing the melancholy, he 
replaced it with a kind of 
urgency and defiance, perhaps 
summoning up the feelings 
that had got him out of that 
dark place. To me, it all seemed 
entirely justifiable, and so 

I was puzzled by people who 
rushed to tell me on Twitter 
that he'd murdered it, or been 
disrespectful. But maybe 
that's because — to come back 
to the point I made at the 
beginning - those fans feel 
like they own the song more 
than do. 

Anyway, poor Newtion 
got voted off and sent home, 
proving to me again (this is the 
third time I've seen the song 
in a contest — it popped up on 
the Italian X Factor, and before 
then in a previous series of 
The Voice) that "Missing" is 
notan obvious choice. It's a 
hard song to sing. Not, I hasten 
to add, because of the vocal 
range (there is none to speak 
of) but the vocal tone, which 
may, after all, be essential to 
its success, however much you 
vary the arrangement. 

In my favourite ever review 
(quoted in Bedsit Disco Queen) 
the journalist James Hunter 
described my singing of the 
songas being "full of her radical 
mid-range rationality", but 
that quality is no use at all in 
asinging contest, where what 
is needed is an opportunity 
to impress, with high notes, 
ad libs, bells and whistles. *You 
made that song your own" is 
the great compliment from the 
judges. Funny how hard that 
is for a singer, when it's what 
every listener does. © 
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Hunter Davies The Fan 
Why are we messing 

up at top-flight football? 
I have all the answers 








‘hy are we so bad? 
At this time of the 
year, England used 


to have four teams left in the 
quarter-finals of the Euro 
championship, two or three 

at the semis stage, sometimes 
an all-England final. This year: 
nothing, nada, disparu. Our 
four world-class Premiership 
clubs are long goners. The 
great brains of the football 
world have been wrestling 
with this most vexatious 
question, muttering into 

their fashionable beards that 
it'sa bigask, but now we have 
someanswers... 

We are not bad. It's just that 
we are in the presence of 
greatness. Living at this time 
are some players of genius, so 
bow down before Messi, let 
us praise Ronaldo and let's be 
grateful that our rough, simple 
lads get to play on the same 
turf, even if they spend most of 
the game lying down, the ball 
having passed through their 
legs, again. For last Sunday's 
Clásico between Real Madrid 
and Barca, I stood during the 
whole game. Respect. 

The pendulum will swing. It 
can't go on like this. These bad 
spells never last long. Look at 
the England national team — 
why, it was only yesterday 
they won the World Cup, hold 
оп, correction, 49 years, OK, 
forget England: that particular 
pendulum has somehow got 
stuck on the marker saying 
"Shite", so we'll moveon... 
Too many bloomin' foreigners 
everywhere. They come 

over here, take all our street- 
sweeping jobs, provide brilliant 
service in Preta Manger and 
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sleep with all our English 
girls, so how can our lads get 
in any of our Prem teams? 
Have you noticed how they 
arrive in the Prem with big 
reputations, come to save us, 
show us how, yet the moment 





The lads are 
distracted by 
the election 





they put on the shirts of Man 
United, Man City or Spurs, 
they prove to be rubbish? 

A plot, obviously. "Are you 

a double agent in disguise?” 
they now sing on the Shelfat 
White Hart Lane. 

Too well paid. How can they 
concentrate when they're 
worrying about their HSBC 
account in Jersey, their 

five gardeners, three brand 
managers, two lawyers, two 
accountants and three French 
hens bought for tax reasons? 
Not paid well enough. They're 
being really horrid to Raheem 
Sterling at present, refusing 
him £150k a week. Liverpool 
are just so mean, just because 
he's young and inexperienced. 
Why, it's ages since he was in 
short trousers. How can he 

do his best if he's worrying 
about where his next Bentley 
is coming from? 

And the next haircut. People 
go on about rugby players not 
needing to bother, but come 
on, they look pathetic, bits all 
over the shop. Our footballers 
do have standards. Having that 
sharp parting made fashionable 
by Giroud is not easy. Fans 
don't realise it takes surgery 





to get the lineright. Anda 
quiff at the front, or plastered 
up in the air, as the players do 
at Newcastle. You need a cool 
cut to hold your head up та 
Prem dressing room. 
Surrounding the ref. They also 
go on about rugger players 
never arguing with the ref. 
How craven is that? Far better 
to have a co-ordinated verbal 
assault on the ref, all the 
players going blue in the face. 
Takes ages in training, which 
is why they have little time 
for working on all that soppy 
stuff they do in Europe, such 
as passing the ball. 

Easier in Europe. Oh yes, it 

is. Bayern Munich, 10 points 
ahead in Germany, often field 
only five players, sometimes 
just the wives of the first 
team, and still they hammer 
everyone. In Spain, Real 
Madrid and Barca are level 
pegging, but down at the 
bottom, dear me, it's like a 
Sunday league, or playing 
Carlisle United. In our 
wonderful Prem, richest, most 
competitive in the world, it's 
war every week. 

The general election. Our lads 
have been distracted all season, 
worrying about the result. 
Once that's over, you'll see. 
England are ahead of the 
game. In everything, being 

an advanced civilisation. Did 
we not have the Industrial 
Revolution first, and suffer 
the consequences first? 

Did we not give cricket, rugby 
and football to the world, 
then politely stand back while 
others did them better? See, 
we are the winners, really. 
Calm down... ® 


IAN McGOWAN, 


IAN McGOWAN (SUZANNE MOORE). BECKY BARNICOAT 
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Suzanne Moore Telling Tales 

I only have the occasional fag and 
I don'tlong for nicotine - it's the 
society of smoking that I crave 








find smoking quite useful. 

This may be why one of 

my best friends says I am 
the most useless smoker she 
knows. I can't distinguish 
between one kind of fagand 
another. I can barely keep them 
alight and only ever have the 
odd one. It must be annoying. 
Sure, I had a proper go at 14, but 
when I got home after a quick 
puff on the bus my mum said: 
*Here you are. I've got you a 
lovely silver cigarette case. And 
here are 40 fags. I don't want 
you spending your dinner 
money on it.” 

Immediately, much of the 
thrill was gone. Now that 
smoking is becoming more and 
more verboten, though, I long 
for something to replace it. 

Not the fags — it's established 
that I don't know one end 
from the other and have often 
been found trying to light the 





filter. No, I want something to 
replace the society of smoking. 

I know that when you 
get hypnotised you have to 
unthink this stuff and imagine 
that smoking is deeply uncool. 
But that is not my experience. 
In fact, I can'timagine 
surviving in newspapers years 
ago without regular trips to 
the smoking room. 

Often it may have been 
disgusting but it was really the 
only place where hierarchies 
collapsed over a spare Silk Cut 
and you got to find out what 
was actually happening. 

This was especially true 
when I went to work at the 
Independent in the Nineties, 
having been wooed by Andrew 
Marr's idea of no news on the 
front page, something I totally 
believed in at the time. In those 
volatile years I found great 
solace in the smoking area. 





But on a trip to San 
Francisco, it was obvious which 
way the wind was blowing. 
Even if you were sitting outside 
a restaurant, people 20 yards 
away would complain abouta 
stray bit of smoke. 





I've often been 
found trying to 
light the filter 





Waiting at the airport to go 
home, I was approached by a 
rather fine gentlemen. "Come 
on, darling, let's go and have а 
fag for David. You know David, 
don't you, darling?" 

Smoking for David? It could 
only be Hockney. Smoker 
extraordinaire, and not a bad 
painter either. I had indeed 
once phoned him many years 
earlier and made him write 





something for me and was 
awed by his kindness. 

This guy turned out to bean 
old friend of Hockney's and the 
finest company in the world. 
So we stood outside in the sun 
as he talked of all the parties at 
David's house. 

This really was the best 
smoking ever. When we got on 
the plane he got us champagne: 
for his “medical condition", 
as he could only drink 
macrobiotic drinks. 

At Heathrow, however, we 
were pulled over. 

"What's in your suitcase?" 
acustoms officer asked him. 

"Nothing, darling," he said. 
"Just some Betty Crocker 
Blueberry Muffin Mix and 
some extremely hardcore 
pornography." 

No one knew what to say, so 
we kept walking. Outinto the 
cold air for a goodbye fag. © 
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THE NS COMPETITION 
No 4364 


Set by Leon Stine 

"Welcome to Flowers Way," 
read the RE/MAX ad for luxury 
flats in Luton, "located close to 
one of the world's leading 
financial districts and in one of 
the most cosmopolitan areas of 
London." We wanted more 
dubious blurbs about an area. 


This week's winners 

We liked Ian Birchall's blurb 
about South Thanet but as the 
only reason given to would-be 
purchasers was proximity to 
Nigel Farage ("Every day, you 
will have the opportunity to 
meet the razor-sharp intellects 
who make up his political 
entourage"), we decided it 
rather broke the geographical 
rules. After all, Farage may not 
win and, even if he does, will not 
bea permanent fixture. The 
winners get £20, with an extra 
fiver heading to Adrian Fry. 


Merchant of (a Midland) Venice 
This exciting new development 
is in the heart of the Black 
Country - a little-known but 
up-and-coming area, with 
its definitive boundary now 
marked by the Ordnance 
Survey. A veritable rus in urbe, 
communities such as Carters 
Green, Horseley Heath, Swan 
Village and Burnt Tree are 
resonant of hedgerows and 
haystacks - even West Brom's 
football ground is called "the 
Hawthorns”. 

Rowley Regis obviously 
has royal connections and 
Blandings in Shropshire 
is a mere step away, as are 
Borsetshire and The Archers. 
Music lovers will recall the 
associations with Elgar and 
Slade. Foodies will relish the 
cosmopolitan cuisine: faggots 
et petits pois, scratchings de 
porc, un bon verre de mild beer. 
Tipton will appeal to romantics, 
with its canal network earning 
it the title “the Venice of the 
Midlands”, and Italophiles 
will note the proximity of 
Spaghetti Junction. 
Derek Morgan 





CAPTION OF THE WEEK 





Was there a song in Vlad's heart at a Crimea-themed show in Moscow? 





THE WINNER 13/03 
Boris Johnson: “Slippery, 
scaly and with a nasty whiff, 
you say? Yes, OK, but what 
about the fish?” 

(Sylvia Fairley) 

Runners-up 

Boris: “Your plaice or mine?” 
(Gee Bishop) 

Boris: “Floating voters, 
beware!” (Nigel Evans) 


Max 20 words by 9 April on a postcard, please, or email to: 


comp@newstatesman.co.uk 


Middle earth 

At Highview Court in Coton 
in the Elms, you will be at the 
centre of things. Equally close 
to all amenities, you will have 
access in every direction to the 
shore, as well as good transport 
links to the City of London, 
Cardiff and Edinburgh. 

The well-appointed 
accommodation comprises 
two-, three- and four-bedroom 
luxury apartments, with those 
on the upper floors offering 
a superb view of several 
counties, all the way to the 
Humber, Thames and Severn. 
The throbbing heart of England 
will be at your doorstep, with 
all the facilities one would 
expect from such a position. 
Pubs, bars and restaurants 
are within reach, as are 
entertainment venues offering 
the latest shows and films. We 
recommend an early deposit 
to reserve one of these superb 
dwellings, as this locality is 
much sought after. 

Katie Mallett 
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On the road again 

This new development, a 
collection of 12 exclusive 
executive homes, enjoys 
superb transport links, being 
adjacent to London’s famous 
North Circular route. You will 
be within a short drive of the 
historic Neasden and only 
minutes from the shopping 
experience that is Brent Cross. 
The buildings surrounding 
this development are mostly 
low-rise. From the roof gardens 
of your property, you will see 
St Paul's Cathedral to the south 
and the iconic start of the M1 

to the north. 

This prestigious location will 
appeal to the discriminating 
buyer who wants to be at the 
hub of London. 

John Boaler 


Welcome to Anytown 
Swindon is a Brunel-built 
English town nestling in the 
lea of Wiltshire’s historic yet 
accessible chalk downs, mere 
inches by map from the City 





of London and still closer to 
the picturesque backwaters of 
the West Country proper. The 
town boasts a mixed economy 
from which the time-honed 
skills of warehouseman and 
financial services cold caller 
have yet to be fully outsourced. 

It'sa large-hearted town 
with a love of fun, a plethora 
of charity shops and bars 
delightfully humanising its 
thrillingly brutalist shopping 
centre. A cultural treasure 
house, Swindon was the 
inspiration for "Anytown", 
the generic locale featured in 
specimen forms and training 
materials. Once home to 
cultural figures such as Julian 
Clary, Swindon now boasts 
proximity to Royal Wootton 
Bassett, where the Queen is on 
occasion rumoured to be. 
Adrian Fry 


Jet-setters' Shangri-La 
Scunthorpe is arguably one of 
Britain's best-kept property 
secrets. Situated on the cusp 
between Lincolnshire's 
woodland wilderness and the 
gently undulating Wolds, the 
city is blessed with the sort 

of charm usually associated 
with the forest of Arden or 
Shangri-La. Scunthorpe is also 
phenomenally advantaged in 
its transport links: Humberside 
Airport is justa short journey 
away, making this an ideal 
base for the international 
entrepreneur, especially 

one looking to capitalise on 
the proximity to the nearby 
melting pot of Grimsby. 

The town is also a strong 
contender to be the next official 
“UK City of Culture", with 
theatres that rival London's 
West End in capacity. For the 
jet-setter keener on relaxing 
quietly, Scunthorpe boasts its 
own golf course and luxury spa. 
Nicholas Stone 


The next challenge 

No 4367 By Leonora Casement 
We want poems against 
children. For example, "They 
f*** you up, your boy and girl./ 
They may not mean to, but...” 
Max 14 lines by 16 April 
compQnewstatesman.co.uk 


GETTY (PUTIN). REX FEATURES (BORIS JOHNSON) 


BACK PAGES 





Each Across clue leads to a solution 
starting with the same word. This 
word is always omitted before 
entering the remainder of the 
solution into the grid. These 
Across clues suggest either the 
whole solution or just the word(s) 
to be entered in the grid. Chambers 
Dictionary or Brewer's Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fable confirms 

them all. 


Across 
1 Favourfor the pretender (5,7) 
5 Fellow'sarticle in Spain (11) 
10 Fellow's serious (5,4,5) 
11 Off-shore at Uffington (5,5) 
12 Remains at old lodges (5,4) 
13 Live by a thoroughfare (5,5) 
14 Otherwise troubled (5,4) 
17 Get it in the neck? (5-6) 
18 Trumpeter's unwanted 
possession? (5,8) 
21 Afloat from 1883 in the US (5,8) 
23 Carroll's financial saviour (5,6) 
26 Outskirts of Haverhill (9) 
27 Info in 26 (5,5) 
28 Leading college organised 
art tour (5,4) 
32 Singular country, we hear! (5,5) 
33 Cool Yule (5,9) 
34 21's 28 till 1864 (5,6) 
35 Rearranging trip? Yes (5,7) 
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Down 

1 Animal arrived at lake (5) 

2 Hide and study amphibian's 

sound (7) 

Boat and most of its freight (4) 

Variety of reseda getting 

removed (6) 

The fence laughs (2-2) 

Therefore, put in half the 

plants in the arcade (7) 

Vassal in Belgian city (5) 

Tediously and cautiously 

taking ecstasy (7) 

45 Old Penny with young 
lad, a fop (5) 

16 Backbone of instrument 
tenor removed (5) 

17 Company’s vegetable (3) 

19 Add up - and down (3) 

20 King playing during month (7) 

22 Discharges freight from 
Soul and Cook (7) 

24 Washer who participated in a 
grand day out, we're told (7) 

25 Arrive ina rush and pull 
to pieces (4,2) 

26 How was he to make cable 
arrangement? (5) 

29 Trials held in St John's 
Wood (5) 

30 Composer upsetting tailless 
water-bird (4) 

31 Drug addict (American) 
showing hesitation (4) 


NO кш 


wo 


SUBSCRIBER OF THE WEEK 
Ian Stewart 


What do 

you do? 

I’m retired, so 
| very busy. 
Where do 
you live? 
Peterborough. 

Do you vote? 

In every election since 1964. 
How long have you been 

a subscriber? 

Onand off over time but 
steadily now for ten years. 
What made you start? 

An inspirational teacher 
led me to the Staggers. Гуе 
stayed with it since then. 

Is the NS bug in the family? 
Yes. It’s read by everybody 
but I try to get first dibs. 
What do you flick to first? 
The Fan – for a quirky start. 
How do you read yours? 
Friday to Friday, in and out 





NS Puzzle answers 


between family hijacks. 
What would you like to 

see more of in the NS? 
Asian, African and Latin 
American topics. 

Your favourite NS writer? 
Ialways enjoy Mehdi Hasan. 
Who would you put on 

the cover of the NS? 

The 1920s Everton 

ladies' team. 

Which political figure would 
you most like to be stuck in 
a lift with? 

Shailesh Vara, my MP. He is 
never available, so I would at 
leastbe able to talk to him. 
All-time favourite NS article? 
An analysis of the invasion 
of Georgia by Russia a few 
years ago. 

The New Statesman is... 
An eclectic, wide-ranging and 
challenging read. © 
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Answers to crossword of 20-26 March 2015 


The two book titles are Have His Carcase and The Nine Tailors by Dorothy L Sayers. 
Across 8) Sappho 9) Analogic 10) Ride 11) Candelabra 13) Ash 14) Onus 15) Stealthier 
19) Lamb 20) Franc 21) Talc 23) Inversions 26) Hoya 27) Tap 28) Amercement 32) Owls 


33) Treasure 34) Excise 


Down 1) Hacienda 2) Appeasable 3) Vouchsafes 4) Earn 5) Haze 6) lota 7) Sierre 12) Lot 
16) Erato 17) Locust tree 18) Hotchpotch 22) Loyalist 24) No more 25) Roc 29) Roan 


30) Etui 31) Even 


© This week's solutions will be published in the next issue of the NS 


THE RETURNING OFFICER 


East Fife II 


James Duncan Millar died in 
1932, causing a by-election 
in 1933. The Liberal National 
James Henderson-Stewart 
won with Tory support. J L 
Anderson finished third for the 
Agricultural Party, declaring 
that he wasa Tory. 

The novelist Eric Linklater 
finished last for the National 


Party of Scotland. Linklater 
wrote the novel Magnus 
Merriman about the campaign. 
The hero becomes the National 
Party candidate for Kinluce, his 
membership paid for without 
his knowledge by his friend 
Meiklejohn, who tells him that 
the party is "the biggest thing 
that's happened in Scotland 
for generations. It means the 
re-creation ofa people, the 
rebirth of... Scotland." © 
Stephen Brasher 





THE NS WORD PUZZLES 255 


What number? 

a) The house numberin 
Hancock's Half Hour; the 
number of the shepherd psalm; 
number of the last Pope John 
b) The number of cards in a 
typical tarot deck; the number 
of gifts in "The Twelve Days 
of Christmas"; the atomic 
number of platinum 

c) The number of years that 


George VI reigned; the number 
of checkers for each side in 
backgammon; the number 
worn by the starting fullback 
inrugby union 

d) The age at which Humphrey 
Bogart died; the number 

of seats won by the Liberal 
Democrats at the 2010 UK 
election; the number of the 
master of disguise agentin 
Danger Mouse 

Otterden 
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CLASSIFIED 


HELP US BRING SOUND TO 
THOSE WITHOUT SIGHT 


А minute of your time could 
bring a lifetime of sound to 
someone like Declan who 
has been blind since birth. 
Please donate online or send a cheque to; 
FreePost RRXL-EAXX-AXAT, 


ish Wireless for the Blind Fundy 
Kent, ME14.5DZ 


Donate lod 





» 


www.blind.org.uk 


British Wireless for the Blind Fund |..01622 754757 
Registered Charity No.1078287 | ish Charity No.SC 











PRESS RELEASE 


URBAN FOOD FEST 


STREET FOOD NIGHT MARKET 













Eure Car Parks. 
162-167 Shu 
Shoreditch, Lo 








Saturday night 28th Maren 2015 
Until 19th Decer 


nd" themed street food night market bar 

















n Food Fest Shoreditch, London welcomes you to the "Alice in Wonde 


extravaganza on Saturday 28 March 2015. 





The Urban Food Fest street food trucks & stalls will be serving up a fantastical feast in 
Mexican fried chicken & black bean tacos, “House of 

South African curried meats bunny chow, "Mock Turtle 
sticky pork belly roll & in the "V corner" Alice's vegan sweet pot 
salted caramel s'mores, strawberry & nutella pancakes and сизга 





ding: "The Queen of Hearts: 
e Cat” Hungarian 












The Fest includes the "Drink Me” premium bar serving craft beers, cider, International wines & prosecco alongside "The 
Rabbit's Watering Hole" flowery cocktail bar serving unique cocktails including: "The Jabberwocky” green tea & Duppy 
Share rum cocktail & "The Pink Flamingo" gin & Fever Tree elderflower tonic cocktail. Plus "Wonderland" live musicians 
в sharing tables, There will be a free "Alice in Wonderland" cocktail or craft beer at the bar for everyone in Alice in 
Wonderland fancy dress 





Urban Food Fest runs every Saturday night until 19 December 2015 from Spm to midnight @ Euro Car Parks, 162-167 
Shoreditch High Street, London, E1 SHU. There will also be an "Alice in Wonderland" themed Urban Food Fest on 28 
March @ Euro Car Parks, 2 Bridgewater Street, Deansgate, Manchester M3 4LY. Urban Food Fest Manchester is every 






E. Jessica(durbanfoodfest.com 
TEL. 0207 563 3021 
MOB. 07850368686 


For more info please 
contact founder 
JESSICA TUCKER 


TWITTER: @UrbanFoodFest 
FACEBOOK: Urban Food Fest 
INSTAGRAM: urbanfoodfest 





RORY LYS EDANE EDAN LIL LA) 


Sicily and its 
Aeolian Islands. 


Unique 7 night, 6 day gastronomical 
adventures including cooking lessons, 
vineyard tours, exploring volcanoes, saling № 
its shores and much more! 

With small groups from 6 - 10 people. 
Perfect for singles, couples or friends. 
Tailor made holidays upon request. 


www.aeolianadventures.co.uk 
Tel: 07704 136539 

















manor house, amd the roling has of Herefordshire 


SS 
pretty тет 
vias fne м 
азоо 
countrys are 
Ашу 
krę зайде on requen, delivered to your cottage 
Visit. www.docklow-manor.co.uk 


or call 01568 760668 for more information. 





gouo © travel 


MONGOLIA 





www.stellas-home.co.uk 


ła Bunting the Thingle 
4 








SONGBIRD 
SURVIVAL 


SAVING SONGBIRDS WITH SCIENCE 
Missing the dawn chorus? 


toto npc 
Hol us research de reson bn a See ll in number. 
je SIS toy and hl nd research athe peter 


Tel: 01379 641715 
www.songbird-survival.org.uk 


T g 
art, books, bikes. La 
small group rates, 


spring umn offers. 


www.lafoce.co.uk 


020 7059 0278 





INFIDELITIES 


Has life become somewhat uninteresting and routine? 
If your secret desire is to experience a surreptitious 
relationship or an illicit liaison, we will personally 
introduce you to men/women who aspire 
1o the same objective. 


Utmost discretion assured. 


Please telephone David for full 
details of our unique scheme. 


01728 635064 or 07986 213120 


London/Home Counties - South Coast - East Anglia 


www infidelities.co.uk 





In the Mixis a highly confidential exclusive and dedicated 
dating and introduction agency for men and women 
who want to meet that special person. 


To let: cottage in Suffolk near Snape. 
Rustic charm and all mod cons. 

L en. Sleeps four to six. Also 
a large, airy flat in Chania, Crete, 
near Venetian Harbour, secluded 
cul-de-sac minutes from market, 
sleeps four to five. barbara.hyde@ 
tiscali.co.uk. 01603 506595 or 07903 
612251. Website: effielets.com 


Elite London dating agency 
offering single, eligib! 
gentlemen a complimenta 
two-month membership for a 
limited time 


If you're finding it challenging 
to meet someone new, because 
of a demanding career or a busy 


"re confident that 
we can help 
Call 0207 152 6011 
or email emma@bow 
lyonpartnership.co.uk 
pecial Offer’ 


lifestyle, 
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CLASSIFIED 


Minervois Cruisers 





E N ^ E af 7 
French Canal Holidays British Canal Holidays 
We have two well placed bases from which to slow down, We have a choice of two well placed bases from which to 
relax and explore the delightful World Heritage status explore the fabulous, historic English countryside, 
Canals in the sunny South of France. on the South Oxford Canal and the Shropshire Union Canal. 
These are in the Languedoc, near the Mediterranean end We are the only UK narrowboat operator 


of the Canal du Midi, or in the Aquitaine region, near 
Bordeaux on the Canal de Garonne. 
British built narrowboats and wide beams 
with King Size double beds on some classes. 
2 to 10 berth for weekly hire or short breaks. 


offering King Size double beds - the best night's 
sleep you will get on a narrowboat! 
*Now with Free Mobile WiFi* 
2 to 10 berth for weekly hire or short breaks. 





presents 


An evening with 
Neil Gaiman and 
Amanda Palmer 


The New Statesman showcases a multi-talented 
and award-winning husband-and-wife duo. 
Experience them together for an eclectic 

array of creativity, 28 May 2015 at 

the Hackney Empire, London. 


Event Timing: 7pm doors open 
Live show: 7.30pm onwards à , 
Location: Hackney Empire, E8 1E] Pre-register for ti 
Price: £15 to £26.50 
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Will Self On Location 

Stuck in a train toilet, I see the 
future of urban Britain mapped 
out in pristine technicolour 








an I be alone in finding the new 
toilets on trains peculiarly unset- 
tling? There is something about 
all those buttons and lights, about 
the way the curved door groans 
shut, that contrives to make these smallest 
rooms feel provisional and exposed. I miss 
the heftand security ofa toilet door you can 
shut and bolt manually: what automation 
gives, it can so easily take away, leaving your 
buttocks exposed to the commuting multi- 
tudes. Anyway, I was meditating on this the 
other day as I wandered along the 7.13pm 
Brighton-to-London train. The first toilet 
I got to was of the robotic variety, and the 
automatic door was broken — confirming all 
my unease — but the second was of the tra- 
ditional type, so I shuffled happily inside, 
snibbed, and was preparing to answer the 
call of nature when I noticed that the toilet 
seat was haloed by a photographic transfer 
depicting the London Eye Ferris wheel. 

It wasn't the end of this decalcomania by 
any means: the dinky sink was backed by 
Big Ben; the ventilation panel in the door 
was bracketed by the dome of St Paul's and 
Nelson's Column; and the soap dispenser 
was implanted in the facade of Westminster 
Cathedral, while one of Battersea Power 
Station's chimneys formed a sort of trompe 
l'oeil pilaster. So I sat there, lurching to- 
wards Three Bridges yet surrounded by im- 
ages of London, and naturally my thoughts 
turned to the way images of places are stuck 
on to other places. 

Of course, the whole go-round of com- 
moditisation depends on images - but while 
you seldom see a photograph ofa brand new 
toaster stuck on toan old one, you will often 
see a beautiful Barbadian beach adhering te- 
naciously to a grotty billboard in Solihull, 
or ап Andean mountaintop looming above 
a jumble of cardboard boxes outside the 
service entrance of a Tesco superstore near 
Uttoxeter. Particularly at this time of year, 
the vertical surfaces of the cities and towns 
we neglect are camouflaged with the holi- 
day destinations we fervidly desire; indeed, 
for the next few months many of us will 
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happily wade through our daily shit while 
fantasising about our fortnight of saunter- 
ing barefoot across sable sands. But it's not 
only exotic places we plaster across our or- 
dinary spaces; in recent years the city's ex- 
terior has become a corkboard on to which 
are pinned images of putative interiors. 

No new development, whether it be of- 
fice, industrial, commercial or residential, is 
complete without its own computer visuali- 
sation of how it will look once built, stuck to 
a massive hoarding that obscures the actual 
construction. Once upon a time such images 
were simple statements of intent; however, 
in recent years they have come to embody 
subtle narratives concerning the good life. 
Giantand pristine thirtysomethings sip cap- 
puccino, romp in Terry towelling robes, or, 
clad entirely in Cameroonian casuals (think 
a pink Pringle cashmere woolly loosely 
knotted around a lightly tanned neck), stroll 
hand in hand past postmodernist water 
features. As our housing stock grows older 
and older, so these Potemkin village posters 
grow more and more strident - exhorting us 
to aspire to being anywhere else than where 
we in fact are. 

The Polish-American mathematician and 
philosopher Alfred Korzybski coined the 
expression “the map is not the territory” to 
express the idea that there is a fundamental 
disjunction between a representation and 


what it represents. He believed that it is in 
the depiction of geographical features that 
this is most clearly demonstrated - after all, 
how could anyone mistake a few ink marks 
ona crinkly bit of paper for a hill ora wood? 
Nevertheless, Korzybski realised, we do: I, 
for one, have had the deranging experience 
of staring uncomprehendingly at a vista, 
convinced it must be “wrong”, because a 
feature detailed on my map was nowhere to 
be seen. The errancy used to creep in when 
we were confused about our location, our 
orientation, or both - but nowadays, with 
GPS-enabled hand-held technology, we 
always know where we are, and which way 
we're facing has become quite immaterial. 

Why? Well, if the map is not simply of 
the territory, but stuck on to the territory; 
and if the map doesn't represent the terri- 
tory as it is — albeit at a reduced scale — but 
rather the territory as we would like it to be, 
either now or some time in the future, and 
atan enhanced scale, then who can dispute 
thatits epistemic value is greater than that of 
some scabrous office block or muddy build- 
ing site? We no longer live in real cities, 
towns and villages, but rather in virtualisa- 
tions of bizarre, chimerical places: the Blue 
Danube waltzes along beside the Manches- 
ter Shipping Canal, while the Potala Palace 
hovers mystically above a Portaloo... 

... Which brings me, rather neatly, back 
to the 7.13pm Brighton-to-London train. 
Why, I thought to myself, need I go to the 
Smoke at all, when I've experienced most of 
its iconic architecture simply by squatting 
in this malodorous cubicle? And so I rose, 
girded myself up and detrained at Three 
Bridges, only to find myself standing in 
front of the Bridge of Sighs. I would've been 
discombobulated had I just left Brighton — 
because so far as I’m aware there's no direct 
rail service from there to Venice. However, 
the Venice Simplon-Orient-Express departs 
daily from St Pancras Station, an image of 
which was plastered across the bin in the 
facility I'd lately quit. So the old toilet was, 
indeed, deeply reassuring. © 
Next week: Real Meals 


IAN McGOWAN (WILL SELF). SPOT ILLUSTRATION BY JACKSON REES 


A DIFFERENT KIND 
OF MEMBERS CLUB 


The Royal Over-Seas League is a unique, not-for-profit, private 
membership organisation. For over 100 years we have encouraged 
international friendship and understanding through arts, social, music 
and humanitarian programmes. With membership benefits including 
accommodation and dining at our historic clubhouses in London and 
Edinburgh, and reciprocal arrangements with over 80 clubs around 
the world, we offer our members a home away from home. 


HOW TO JOIN 


Call +44 (0)20 7408 0214 (ext. 214 & 216) and quote ‘New Statesman’ 
for special joining discounts, visit www.rosl.org.uk or email info@rosl.org.uk 








London Clubhouse 
Over-Seas House 
Park Place 
St James's Street 
London SW1A 1LR 


Edinburgh Clubhouse 
Over-Seas House 
100 Princes Street 

Edinburgh EH2 3AB 





ROYAL OVER-SEAS LEAGUE 
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by Daniel D. | apple.com/uk/worldgallery 


Shot on iPhone 6 





